








JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antique Chippendale Mahogany three tier 
Dumb Waiter on attractive tripod foot. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 


of quality Antiques in Scotland 


An extremely attractive small Antique Queen Anne 
Tallboy Chest on original stand. Length 38 inches, 
height 4 feet 10; inches. 
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A pair of Antique painted red lacquer two door Bookcases each measuring 4 feet 
6 inches wide, 17 inches deep at the end of cabinets and 7 feet | inch high. 


Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Secretaire Chest 

. with two door cupboard above. Length 4 feet 7 

An Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard with shaped bow front and tambour inches, depth of chest 2 feet, extreme height 7 feet 
back. Length 6 feet 6 inches, depth at centre 29 inches, extreme height 47 inches. 9 inches. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 














comme (Ll) ENGLISH SILVER 


TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 
Silver Coffee Pot. 
Date: George Il 1737. 
he 






Maker: E. Pocock. 
Price: £385. 


Silver Coffee Pot. 


Date: George Ill 1777. 
Meker: C. Wells. 
Price: £175. 
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Silver Coffee Pot. 


Date: George Il 1746. 
Maker: Gabriel Sleath, 
Price: £325. 


AN INTERESTING collection of antique silver, jewellery and clocks is always to be 
found in the Garrard showroom. The connoisseur will find much to appreciate 
and admire at ‘‘112”’. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 





FORMERLY THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 





112 REGENT STREET - LONDON + W.1 + TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 (11 lines) 
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to Her Majesty the Queen By appointment 
7 Gasenes eames to the late Queen Mary 


Hunters at Grass, 
Windsor 

Charles Toume, 1830 
Canvas. Size 32” x 42” 

































There is no more appropriate expression of the 
traditional Christmas spirit than the gift of a 
genuine old sporting picture. Nowhere can 

you find a more varied collection than at the 
Parker Gallery. This variety is reflected in the 
new Parker Sporting Catalogue, which will be 
sent to you on request, post free. Or perhaps 
your tastes tend more in the direction of 
topographical, marine or military subjects. If 
so, you will want to visit the Parker Gallery to 
inspect the world’s largest collection of pictures, 
maps, old ship models, weapons and curios. 





the Parker Gallery toundea 1750 


2 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Telephone: Grosvenor 5906/7 





The oldest firm of Print and Picture Dealers 














EXHIBITION 


of 


FINE ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS 


16th November to 12th December 


JOHN SELL COTMAN 
1782 — 1842 
Size 83 by 122 inches 





THE PULITZER GALLERY 


5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8. WEStern 2647 










Cables ;: PULITZART LONDON 























CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Wednesday, December 9th 
AN IMPORTANT GEORGE III DINNER SERVICE 


the property of 


THE RT. HON. THE LORD HASTINGS 


2 


One of four oblong entree dishes and covers One of a pair of soup tureens 


by Edward Farnell, 1820. by Phillip Rundell, 1819. 


One of eighty-four dinner plates One of fourteen dishes of various sizes with plated covers, 
by Edward Farnell, 1820. by Edward Farnell, 1820. 


Illustrated Catalogues (9 plates), 4/6d. post free. Plain catalogues, 6d. post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 











A fine 18th Century Aubusson carpet, yellow central medallion with surrounding 
design in green on a soft chestnut ground. Size: 11 ft. 0 in. x 9 ft. 0 in. 


ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 


Specialists in Antique 
Oriental and European Carpets and Rugs, 
Tapestries and Needlework 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 


Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 




















PLAISH HALL, CARDINGTON 
Church Stretton, Shropshire 


The Celebrated Horridge Collection of 
Drinking Glasses 
Many Rare Specimens from 17th Century Onwards 
65 Examples of Jacobite Glass 
including two ‘Amen’ Glasses, an Historic Pretender Glass, 
Portrait Glasses and a Decanter 
Ravenscroft Posset Pot, The Couper Beilby Goblet 
Three specimens of so called ‘Buckingham’ Glass 
Williamite and Hanoverian Glasses. 


Illustrated catalogues price 5/-. 


The Exceptional Furniture 


Examples of Georgian and Earlier Periods 
Fine Silk and other Persian Carpets and Rugs 
1750 ozs. Silver, Plate, Objects of Vertu 
Important Japanese Ivories, Oi] Paintings and Watercolours 
Ornamental China and Glass, Library of Books 


Illustrated catalogues price 5/-. Plain 2/6d 


Monday, 30th November, 1959, and 3 following 
days, at 11 a.m. 
commencing with the Glass Collection 


VIEW Friday and Saturday, 27th and 28th November, 
9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Auctioneers : 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (GRO 6291) 
25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 21522) 














CATAN 


Specialists in Guropean Carpets 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 





Savonnerie Carpet 19th Century, Style of Louis XVI 
on a cream ground. 3 m. x 4m. 


129 Champs Elysées. Paris Balzac 41-71 
























APPLEBY BROTHERS 


27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 2509 


CFD 


18th & 19th Century English 


Watercolours 


EXHIBITION 
17th November - 4th December 


10—6 Saturday 10—12 
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JOSEPH WRIGHT OF DERBY. 19 x 13 in. 
Study of Italian Ruins. 
Ex Collection Bemrose. 










PAUL SANDBY, 1725-1809. 11 x 18 in. 
St. Augustine's Gate with Canterbury in the background, c. 1775. 
Ex Collection B. B, MacGeorge, Esq., Glasgow. 
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EXHIBITION OF 
OLD MASTER & EARLY 
ENG DRAWINGS 

oe" ie November 
3rd — 21st 


ALEXANDRE- 
FRANCOIS 
DESPORTES 


A nobleman in 
hunting dress. 


Presented by 
YVONNE FFRENCH 
at the 
ALPINE CLUB GALLERY 
74 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1° 


GALERIE PAUL PETRIDES 
53, RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 8 
Bal. 3551 


BELLINI 


Recent Paintings 


Until 18th November, 1959 


























November Exhibitions 
October 29th until November 19th 


The graphic work of 
BEN SHAHN 


The recent work of 


JOHN PIPER 


and 


Etchings & Lithographs 
of the 
19th and 20th centuries 


THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQ., LONDON 








12th EXHIBITION 
EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOTR 
AND OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


, ee 
te , 
ws Attributed 
~ 


to 
SEBASTIEN 
LE CLERC 
1637—1714 
Black chalk 
and 
watercolour. 











, New 
Gallery 

Now 

Open 


“Tie 


NEW BOND STREET, W.1 








| JOHN MANNING 
71 


Mayfair 4629 
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ZLOLTAN KEMENY 


EXHIBITION NOVEMBER — DECEMBER 
1959 


RECENT WORKS 


GALERIE PAUL FACCHETTI 
17 RUE DE LILLE PARIS 








BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Founded in the year 1918 to foster a high standard 


of integrity among those engaged in the trade 


THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 


A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred 
established dealers in antiques and works of art who are members 
of the Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


20 RUTLAND GATE, LONDON, 


Telephone : Kensington 4128 











Che Symbol of 
Eternal NVife 


The pine cone, the pear, the sacred 
flame, a'l these names belong to 
the motif used throughout the East 
to symbolise Eternal Life. The piece 
shown above is an antique Khila 
from Baku, in the Caucasus, but the 
cone design also fills the field of 
Persian Sarabends, and is widely used 
in rugs woven in Sehna and Khorassan 





HE FIOUSE OF PEREZ: Suscow 


Famous for Fine Carpets BRISTOL 


168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.3 
Exhibition Hall: 112 BROMPTON ROAD FRINTON-on-SEA 


Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 AMSTERDAM 
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GALERIE DENISE RENE 
124 rue La Boétie - Paris & 


ELY. 93.1 7 
| 
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VASARELY 


From 20th November 


























ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 














PARIS GALLERY 


1 Albany Terrace, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


(corner Park Square East) Welbeck 7360 
FIGURE VARIATIONS 
Paintings from Paris and London 

10—6 November 13th—December 5th 10—1 

















LORD'S GALLERY 
26 Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W.8 
Paintings by 


THUMIM 


Evenings and weekends by appointment 








Daily 10—7 


























October 26th to November I4th 


FRED PALMER 


JOAN KNOBLOCK SCULPTURE 
DON TIBBENHAM — a 
November l6th to December 5th 
JEANNETTE JACKSON 
THE QUINTON GROUP 
GARCIA-LLORT 
JANET GREEN PAINTINGS 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. 
Datly 10—6 


Tel.: Mayfair 4419 
Sats 10—1 


ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 








P. H. GILLINGHAM 


LYNDHURST, LONDON RD., GUILDFORD, SURREY 
Nr. A.A. offices Tele.: 61952 


One of the largest stocks of Antiques in the South 
Also at 8 Chertsey Street, Guildford 























Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 








Phone. Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 























Paintings by 
}. Czapski, Paris 
Z. Turkiewicz, London 
NOVEMBER 10th — DECEMBER 5th 


Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sundays 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, London, S.W.3 




















WANTED 
KEN WEBSTER 


17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

GARRARD & CO. LTD. 

112 Regent Street, London, W.1 Reg. 3021 
Crown Jewellers, are particularly interested to purchase Table Silver 
such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and 
Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring Regent 3021, and arrange for an experienced 
valuer to call. Personal visits also welcome to London showrooms. 
BOX No. 51 

“Apollo” Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Old Master Drawings. Fine examples of al! schools before 1800. 
Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address or Box No. 10s. 64 
plus 65. a line—minimum, two lines. Box No. 2/- postage extra. 























IMPORTANT 
EXHIBITION OF FINE OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
of the 
DUTCH and FLEMISH SCHOOLS 
NOVEMBER 2nd to 3oth 


Jan van Goyen Jan Brueghel the Velours P. de Hoogh 
Solomon van Ruysdael Philip Wouverman Franz Post 
Pieter Brueghel the Elder Heda etc., etc. 


Daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m. Saturday 10 a.m.—1 p.m. 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 
13 DUKE STREET : ST. JAMES’S : LONDON S.W.1 


Catalogues with 18 illustrations, price 3/6d. post free. Prices on application. 




















ALBERT LEBOURG 
‘*Le Bac La Bouille 
Coucher du Soleil’”’ 


Canvas 394 x 26” 





Exhibited Paris 1916 
La Triennale No. 103 
and Galerie G. Petit 1923 





See Bénédite “Albert Lebourg” 
No. 1490 


KAPLAN 
EXHIBITION GALLERY 


BELLA BRISEL 6 DUKE STREET ST JAMES’S 


LONDON sWI1 Whitehall 8665 


NOVEMBER 
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APOLLO 


EDITOR: W. R. JEUDWINE 


The Magazine of the Arts for Connoisseurs 
and Collectors 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Mavazine 
Ltd. Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden 


Five Shillings $1 
Annual Subscription £4 100 CONTENTS Annual Subscription $16 
Volume LXX. No. 417 November 1959 





PAGE 
Current Shows and Comments. By HORACE SHIPP ... si = poe a 117 
Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini at Kimbolton. By E. CROFT MURRAY ... ies ei 119 
Giacomo Serpotta. By JON STONE _... i ve ey a ae ae 125 
Notes from Paris and London. By JEAN YVES MOCK ... oda _ ae ove 131 
Lacasse a es a io sta “ws sei sie ven _ ae 134 
News and Views from New York. By Marvin D. SCHWARTZ... as wa ae 136 
Book Reviews iss i oe we “Ke oe a ie see tea 138 
Fine Works on the Market aha tie ia a ion “is sa ants 140 
Forthcoming Sales ion eh i ‘es és sin sea as oan 144 


ON COVER 


GARGALLO. 1907. L’Homme a la Rose. 
Bronze. Height 254 in. 
In the possession of Obelisk Gallery, 15 Crawford Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Hunter 9821. 


The Editor welcomes articles and photographs and correspondence on Art and Collector topics interesting to 

Collectors and Art Lovers. The subjects include paintings, prints, silver, furniture, ceramics, fire-arms, miniatures, 

glass, pewter, jade, sculpture, etc., Occidental and Oriental. Articles should be sent to the Editor, APOLLo, 
10 Vigo Street, London, W.1. 


10 VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 1084-5 


Paris Agent : American Agent : 
Société Nationale Publicité, Mr. James P. Montllor, 
11, Boulevard des Italiens. 229 Summit Avenue, Bogota, New Jersey. 
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JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Exhibition of Recent Works 


Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
by SILK BROCADES VELVETS 


FRANCIS KELLY NEEDLEWORK 


November 4th — November 28th Kk. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
60 George St., Baker St., W.1 LONDON, S.W.1 


Daily 9—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 Regent 7196 



































SOTHEBY’S 


FOUNDED 1744 
announce the Sale on Wednesday, 25th November, of 


IMPORTANT 
IMPRESSIONIST & MODERN PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS 
& SCULPTURE 


the property of 
George Goodyear, Esq. Mrs. T. G. Kenefick 
Dr. E. Cassirer Countess Jowitt 
the late E. C. Gregory, Esq. 
and other owners 





PAUL GAUGUIN. Te Tiai Na Ve I Te Rata, 1899. 29 by 374 in. 


Illustrated Catalogue (36 plates, 4 in colour) 10/6d. Plain Catalogue 6d. post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth i! 


" - By Appointment 
By Appointment to Her Late Majesty 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Queen Mury 
the Queen Mother 
LTD 


MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO and at 138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


A FINE VEGETABLE DISH AND COVER 
London 1805 Makers: Scott & Smith 


Engraved with the crest of Robert, 2nd Earl Grosvenor 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND 


THE MOOD INTIMATE 


ELDOM has the art 
world of London been 
so embarrassing in its rich- 
ness. The exhibition of 
the record-breaking Rubens 
at the National Gallery, as 
magnificent as its own sales- 
room price; the Central 
Europeans at Marlborough 
Fine Arts; Malevitch 
justifying his place and 
demonstrating Suprematism 
at Whitechapel ; excellent 
shows of Old Masters 
(chiefly Netherlandish) at 
both Koetser Gallery and 
the Alfred Brod Gallery ; 
the first Daubigny exhibi- 
tion in London for practic- 
ally seventy years at the 
Hazlitt Gallery ; a chal- 
lenging showing of XXth 
Century Watercolours at 
the V. and A., as well as 
the first sight of the recent- 
ly acquired Hunting Tap- 
estries from Chatsworth in 
the newly air-conditioned 
Tapestries Gallery ; these, 
and, on the more intimate note, the charming Dunoyer de 
Segonzac drawings, watercolours and lithographs at the 
Royal Academy ; the exquisite Old Master drawings on loan 
from Dr. and Mrs. Springell at Colnaghi’s, with further 
exhibitions of Old Master drawings and English Water- 
colours at the Alpine Club and the new gallery opened by 
John Manning in Bond Street. All this at the head of a 
list which tempts one to quote “The King and I” with 
“Etceterah, etceterah, etceterah”’. 

Of the Old Master exhibitions that of Alfred Brod was 
adumbrated in the reproduction of the tender Aert van der 
Neer among “Fine Works on the Market” in our columns 
last month, whilst Koetser’s is starred in this issue, with an 
impressive Pellegrini, an artist who is now receiving his just 
meed of attention largely owing to the work and research of 
Dr. Bettagno. The current exhibition of Pellegrini’s draw- 
ings in Venice reveals him as one of the great masters of 
XVIIIth century Venice, and reminds us that Wren wanted 
him to decorate the dome of St. Paul’s during his triumphant 
English period. At Koetser’s the Pellegrini is almost out 
of tune, for the prevailing note is the intimate charm of 
the Dutch and Flemish men. It begins with no less than 
Pieter Brueghel the Elder, a Head of a Peasant which for 
centuries has been one of the gems of the Liechtenstein col- 
lection in Vienna: no charm here, but a piece of brutal 
realism almost frighteningly alive despite its four hundred 
years. After that comes delight alike of subject and ex- 
pression: a singularly beautiful Flower-piece by his son, 
Velvet Brueghel, wherein his genius for depicting multi- 
tudinous blossoms finds outlet in a wreath of spring flowers 
lying beside the vase of roses ; then in landscape the great 
Van Goyen View of Emmerich on the Rhine from the col- 
lection of the Dukes of Westminster ; Solomon van Ruysdael’s 
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COMMENTS 


By HORACE SHIPP 


Piazza Falcone from Quai Sta. Lucia, Naples. By William Callow. Watercolour: 214 by 293. 
On Exhibition at the Fine Art Society. 


View on the Ijsel once the possession of King William II 
of the Netherlands and of the King of Bavaria ; and an ex- 
tensive View of Brazil, one of those which Frans Post did 
for Count Maurice of Nassau-Siegen whom he accompanied 
on his Brazilian campaign. Imposing among the figure 
subjects is Pieter de Hooch’s Musical Party which we re- 
member from the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition of 
*52-53, and equally so Wouverman’s Fétes et Adieux des 
Chasseurs, which is certainly one of his finest works and was 
engraved by Moyreau. One other work among the thirty- 
five shown demands mention ; the Frans Hals sketch of a 
Shrimp Girl. These exhibitions at Leonard Koetser’s Gallery 
have established themselves as a recurring feature in the 
London art world. 

Old Dutch and Flemish Masters in the Autumn Exhibition 
at the Alfred Brod Gallery take up the story. Van der Neer 
whose small Frozen River Landscape already mentioned is 
companioned by a larger work also bearing his initials, 
ADVN, stands thus prominently. I personally thrilled to an 
old favourite Still Life, Hubertus van Ravesteyn’s Still Life 
with Nuts and a Pipe which I had chosen as one of the plates 
for my own volume on The Dutch Masters when that too was 
shown at the R.A. Dutch Exhibition in 1952-3—a lovely 
thing and a key work to this master. Pieter de Hooch is 
represented here also by one of his important pictures, The 
Physician’s Visit, which was once in the Royal Collection of 
the Czar in Russia and went from there to the Hermitage. 
Alas, by the time he painted this de Hooch had moved far 
from the days at Delft and the preoccupation with spatial 
and colour relationships which he shared with Vermeer, and 
has become more human and less absolute. So perhaps at 
Brod’s we may pass this work with its impressive provenance 
and turn to such things as Pieter de Molyn’s very fine 











Landscape with Wayfarers, Van Goyen’s Landscupe with a 
Farm, or the fascinating Cock and Hen by Aelbert Cuyp. 
Pleasure of another kind and style is at the Hazlitt Gallery 
where more than thirty paintings by Daubigny constitute an 
opportunity to see the achievement of this XIXth century 
French master during the second half of his career. They 
stretch from 1859 to 1877, the year previous to his death, 
which means that he was already at his maturity with the 
earliest of them, for he had been exhibiting for more than 
twenty years. In his chosen subject matter and style he 
attains perfection. Rivers and their sylvan banks under 
the tender and serene light of the sky often at or near sunset, 
painted with an unerring eye for effects of tone and colour: 
that is Daubigny. He is so clearly the forerunner of the Im- 
pressionists, and when in La Vigne we have a large sketch 
for a detail of La Vendange, one of his Louvre pictures, it 
leans over to Impressionism itself, as Theophile Gautier noted 
about the finished work. Nature observed and faithfully 
portrayed, however, is his self-chosen task ; and he would 
have been alarmed at any suggestion that he had himself any 
art method theories, though he used his established position 
to get the then avant garde Impressionists recognised by 
officialdom. There is always a mood of gravity and quietude 
in his work. “The holy time is quiet as a nun, breathless 
with adoration”. Sometimes the sky is silver-grey, some- 
times warm gold at sunset, sometimes mellow gold of the 
afternoon. Daubigny knew Constable’s open secret, that the 
prevailing light of the sky entirely dominates the landscape 
below, especially the broad river landscapes which were his 
foremost concern. This link between Corot and Monet, 
between the Barbizon School and the Impressionists amply 
deserves an exhibition in London (the last here was in 1870), 
and this at the Hazlitt Gallery excellently fulfils its purpose. 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 

Daubigny’s austere quietist mood is a fitting introduction 
to the wealth of intimate art which we have here in the 
galleries at the moment. Watercolours and Old Master 
drawings demand that approach, and both are represented 
by exciting exhibitions. Most magnificent is that of the 
Old Master drawings at Colnaghi’s, a loan exhibition of the 
Springell collection. Dr. Springell is an authority on Hollar 
particularly, but these eighty-three drawings show that his 
taste is absolutely catholic, for they range from a group 
of XVth century manuscripts to the beginning of the XIXth 
century French and English. One group of five drawings 
by Tiepolo are especially intriguing, and if the delightfully 
lively delineation of a cat by Oudry triumphs by sentimental 
appeal, the splendid things from earlier centuries and greater 
masters will send us back to more intellectual standards. A 
Rembrandt Landscape and another Self Portrait; the 
Michelangelo ; a back view of a cloaked peasant by Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder; to Jan van Scorel whose drawings are 
always so amazingly “modern” in feeling ; and to that 
wonderful Head of an Old Man by Hugo van Goes, which is 
now an old friend. But almost everything in the exhibition 
is magnificent of its own kind, and only in the outstanding 
museum collections can we expect such a standard. The 
marvel is that Dr. Sringell and his wife have gathered these 
treasures during the past thirty years. 

Lovers of these moments of communion with the Old 
Masters at work, and the fortunate folk who can themselves 
collect, will welcome again the opportunity of seeing the 
many exquisite drawings shown by Yvonne French and Mr. 
Jeudwine at the Alpine Gallery, and will also rejoice in John 
Manning’s intimate new gallery initiated by an exhibition of 
drawings and fine watercolours. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WATERCOLOUR 


That other intimate art, watercolour, is demonstrated ex- 
perimental and (alas) exasperating at the V. and A.; topo- 
graphical and (alas, alas) tame at the Royal Water-Colour 
Society. The show at the V. and A. is from the XXth 
century acquisitions of the Museum itself and the Tate 
Gallery. It is hung approximately in chronological order 
from Sargent, Sickert and Wilson Steer, through the Vorti- 
cists on to the individualists and finally abstractions, with 
a Sam Francis action painting added for full measure. The 
result is almost a review of modernist movements and—as 
seems inevitable in these official circles—with the finest real 
watercolourists who are successful on their own account 
without the pet-pampering of officialdom such as Russell 
Flint, omitted. “ ’Tis so, ’tis pity ; pity ’tis, tis so”; for 
it would more rightly be the business of these foremost public 
galleries to acquire and show the best of all kinds. However, 
with that stricture, the exhibition is a splendid introduction 
to XXth century watercolour. Sargent, getting a rich effect 
of colour, form, and tone apparently with one clean brilliant 
wash from a fully charged brush is magnificent. Wilson 
Steer bringing Impressionist light to the art, and Sickert 
with his tinted draughtsmanship, magnificent again. Each 
of these have their artistic progeny ; and the modernist ideas 
such as Wyndham Lewis’s cubist abstraction, Paul Nash’s 
and Burra’s surrealism, Piper’s romanticism, up to abstrac- 
tion bring in intellectual contemporary elements. Too often 
the earlier technique of pure water-colour is sacrificed for 
that hard, dry use which murders the medium. 

The Other Half Rome: The R. W. S. show had invited 
its opposite number from Japan to share the show, and I 
travelled to Conduit Street expecting all that watercolour 
afforded and Hokusai too. Uninhibited expression of my 
opinion of this Japanese contribution might jeopardise Far 
Eastern relationships; so I refrain. Refrain, too, from 
comment on the R.W.S. contribution which, with all too few 
exceptions, trickled down from the tame to the tabby. What 
has happened to the Society ? I fled for solace to the Fine 
Art Society where the successful exponents of the art, both 
historic and contemporary (in the correct sense) usually are 
to be seen. That at least was rewarding, and constitutes the 
academic challenge to the V. and A. show in its XXth 
century contribution. Among the Old Masters of the art 
were two Paul Sandby’s, and two particularly impressive 
works by William Callow, where the truth of nature, poetry 
of feeling, and technique were in perfect balance. 

Several other watercolour exhibitions mark the month. 
One is at the little Pulitzer Gallery at Kensington: a happy 
hunting ground for the modest collector who is not neces- 
sarily committed to the great names but loves the art itself 
and looks with eyes undimmed by sales-room prices. Granted 
you can see three-figure Sandbys and Cotmans there, but 
what about Wm. Roxby Beverley (1824-1889) at seven 
guineas or a little Varley sepia sketch at even less ? There 
are still discoveries to be made in this field. 


EVENTS AND COMING EVENTS 


The O’Hana Gallery have a fascinating exhibition in the 
100 plates of The Bible by Chagall, a wonderful contribution 
to religious art by this great imaginative artist as he turns 
to the early books of the Old Testament. With him is that 
other religious contemporary painter, Abel Vallmitjana. 

At Wildenstein’s the successful American artist Don 
Kingman is being presented. His is a figurative art, highly 
personal, international only in that he has been sent by the 
State Department of the U.S.A. to travel the world and that 
his brush reacts delightfully to the Old World or the New. 
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T was, of course, during the opening years of the XVIIIth 
century that the chief centre of painting in Italy shifted 
from Rome to Venice, where a magnificent artistic revival 
was to precede the eventual decline and fall of the Republic. 
This second and very vigorous Venetian Renaissance quickly 
overflowed out of its own territory, for the Venetian artists 
of that time were great travellers. They spread themselves 
all over central and northern Italy ; and very soon over- 
flowed beyond the Alps as well. Austria was naturally their 
first port of call ; Germany too, with its innumerable pocket 
Versailles which were springing up like mushrooms, offered 
them rich opportunities for employment ; and, further afield, 
they found an encouraging welcome in Spain, the Nether- 
lands, France and—quite early in the century—in Eng!and. 
The Venetian settecento was brought here in circumstances 
not unlike those which had attended the arrival in Charles 
II’s reign of Antonio Verrio and the Italo-French school of 
Baroque decorative painting. Charles Montagu, 4th Earl and 
later 1st Duke of Manchester (B.c. 1662 ; D. 1721/2)—by 
further coincidence a cousin of Ralph, Duke of Montagu, 
who had introduced Verrio to England—was sent by Queen 
Anne in 1707 as Ambassador Extraordinary to Venice to 
enlist the Republic’s support of the Grand Alliance against 
Louis XIV. The Earl must have had a good eye for paint- 
ing, for he picked on three of the best artists then living in 
Venice to work for him: Luca Carlevarijs (B. 1665; D. 1731), 
then already well established as the leader of the school of 
Venetian topographical painting, and two younger and very 
promising men, Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini and Marco 
Ricci. From Carlevarijs Lord Manchester commissioned a 
large canvas showing his landing at the Piazzetta (now in the 
City Art Gallery, Birmingham); and Pellegrini and Ricci he 
persuaded to come to England with him on his return at the 
end of 1708. 

Pellegrini was born in Venice on April 29th, 1675, in the 
parish of S. Polo. His father was a glove-maker of Paduan 
origin. His first master was a history-painter of scant im- 
portance, Paolo Pagani (B. 1661; D. 1716), with whom he 
is known to have gone to Austria. He completed his training 
under a far more significant figure, Sebastiano Ricci, who as 
far as history-painting is concerned must be counted as the 
virtual founder of the Venetian settecento. Pellegrini must 
have also been strongly influenced by Rubens’s follower, Jan 
Lys, who settled in Venice in 1627 and whose manner sur- 
prisingly anticipates in movement, handling and colour much 
of rococo painting. We know little about Pellegrini’s early 
achievements, but he seems to have been fairly extensively 
employed during the opening years of his career in his 
father’s native city of Padua where he is known to have 
painted, among other pictures, a Madonna for the Universita 
dell’ Arte della Lana in 1703. Also, late in the XVIIIth 


century, there was recorded in the sacristy of S. Antonio a 
Crucifix of steel, designed by Pellegrini and executed by an 
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Kimbolton. The Main Staircase. 


Fig. I. 


unknown Paduan craftsman. In 1704 he married Angela 
Carriera, sister of the pastellist, Rosalba. 

An early instance of Pellegrini’s work as a decorative 
painter would have been in collaboration with his master, 
Sebastiano Ricci, in the wall-painting of the Villa Giovanelli 
on the Brenta. William Kent, who went there in 1714, noted 
in his journal that it was ‘painted within by Rizzi & Perigrene 
(with the story of) Cleopatra & marc Antony’. The Villa 
still stands; but alas, because of their profane subject 
matter, the decorations met with the disapproval of a sub- 
sequent owner, Federigo Giovanetti, who was Patriarch of 
Venice, and they were destroyed. But Pellegrini’s hand may 
also perhaps be seen assisting his master Ricci in the decora- 
tion of the Salone d’Ercole in the Palazzo Marucelli at 
Florence, dating from 1706-7, an admirable example of 
Ricci’s gayer manner—the manner, in fact, which would have 
had the most influence on Pellegrini’s own development. 

We have now reached the period when Pellegrini first came 
to the notice of Lord Manchester: he must have acquired 
by then a sufficient reputation as a painter on his own, with 
a style already mature and a deliciously fresh and—for 
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Fig. II. PeLLeGrini. A Roman Triumph. (Main Staircase, end wall). 


England—novel range of colours on his palette. The Earl 
had taken the opportunity while in Venice of having his 
mediaeval country seat, Kimbolton Castle in Huntingdonshire, 
remodelled by Vanbrugh ; and it was with its decoration in 
mind that he invited Pellegrini to England, as we know by a 
letter from Vanbrugh dated August 17th, 1708: ‘If the 
Painter yr Ld ship brings over be a good one, he may find 
work enough ; but the New Room at Kimbolton can’t be 
ready for him this Winter. So I suppose you'll Set him 
Upon the Hall’. 

The hall, however, as far as we know, was never painted 
by Pellegrini: in fact he does not seem to have gone to 
Kimbolton until 1710 or later. But meanwhile, as Van- 
brugh had predicted, he found ‘work enough’. First of all 
he was probably put on to paint the staircase of Lord Man- 
chester’s town house in Arlington Street ; and presumably 
the success of this led to a second and far more important 
commission, the decoration of Castle Howard, which had 
been designed by Vanbrugh in 1699 for Charles, 3rd Earl 
of Carlisle, and where in 1709 Pellegrini was employed to 
paint the entrance hall, the twin staircases and the High 
Saloon. Alas, much of this work at Castle Howard was 
destroyed by a disastrous fire in 1941. 

By the end of 1710 Kimbolton was ready for Pellegrini to 
start work in. Today, with so much of Castle Howard gone, 
it remains his most important achievement in this country: 
his decorations there are to be found on the Staircase, in the 
Chapel and in the so-called ‘Katharine of Aragon’s Room’. 
The staircase ascends to the first floor in the usual rectangular 
well of XVIIth-XVIIIth century pattern; and Pellegrini 
made use of the traditional formula instituted by Verrio for 
embellishing such spaces. This formula consisted of treating 
the walls as a kind of pavilion open at the sides and to the 


‘sky’ on the ceiling, the whole forming a feigned architectural 


framework to the figure-subjects. These, too, follow a 
favourite formula with Verrio and his school ; but Pellegrini 
has treated them with a verve of which few other painters 
of the time, whether in England or abroad, would have been 
capable, and has managed to impart to the ‘English’ medium 
of oil on plaster all the sparkle of his native fresco secco. 
It is, indeed, on this staircase that he reveals himself as such 
an important figure in later Venetian painting. For of all 
Tiepolo’s immediate forerunners, he is perhaps the one most 
directly responsible for Tiepolo’s spaciousness of composi- 
tion and silvery radiance of colour—not a mean title to fame. 
Round the walls, in a blaze of sunlight, a Roman Emperor 
rides in triumph, preceded by a throng in the van of which 
swaggers a negro in blue, ermine and silver ; and overhead, 
Fame blows her trumpet while Minerva points to a very 
youthful-looking portrait of Lord Manchester, in powdered 
wig and armour, held up by putti. For his architectural 
frame Pellegrini has replaced the usual flanking columns by 
slender pilasters topped by winged caryatids. 

On the upper landing in an awkward triangle, which his 
contemporaries would probably have filled with a stereotyped 
‘bas-relief’ painted en trompe loeuil, Pellegrini has put a 
music gallery from which a fifer and hautboy player in 
shimmering silks and a negro trumpeter in scarlet sound a 
gay fanfare. This scene is a little masterpiece of rococo 
splendour, and moreover, is one of the very best pieces of 
XVIIIth century wall-painting in this country. It is accom- 
panied on the other walls by two charming allegorical figures 
standing in niches, a lunette with a monkey and a parakeet, 
and a gay trophy of weapons as an overdoor. On the ceiling 
the Earl’s glorification is further symbolised by putti raising 
up his coronet while the discarded insignia of Viscount fall 
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Fig. III. PELLEGRINI. 





away to earth, a composition almost flippantly adapted from 
Veronese’s uno pouring forth her treasure on Venice former- 
ly in the Doge’s Palace and now in the Musée Royal at 
Brussels. 

The subsidiary decoration consists of a large medallion in 
blue-grey monochrome held up by large stone-coloured 
figures of satyrs (sadly rubbed by the passage, over many 
years, of people ascending and descending the staircase), 
and, on the opposite wall, trophies of weapons end a Berain- 
esque river god, all put in with a freedom of brushwork so 
characteristic of the painter*. 

A passage from the landing leads to the gallery of the 
Chapel. It was, of course, in the private chapels of the great 
houses and collegiate establishments during the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries that the revolt against the Puritanical 
strictures on ecclesiastical decoration first made itself felt. 
The chapel at Hatfield, dating from 1611-12, with its painted 
East window by Marten van Benthem and Richard Butler 
and its large pictures by Rowland Buckett, was probably the 
earliest ; and this emancipation naturally found encourage- 
ment under Archbishop Laud’s régime which allowed for 
the quite extensive adornment of churches by the early 1640’s. 
The reign of Charles II saw the interior of the King’s Chapel 
at Windsor painted by Verrio in 1680-84, which in its turn 
inspired the decoration by Verrio’s assistant, Laguerre, of the 
chapel at Chatsworth in 1689-93. The Chapel at Kimbolton 
comes next on the list. Its interior is far less elaborate than 
its XVIIth century predecessors ; in fact, but for Pellegrini’s 
work, it would seem to border on the austere. The spaces 
between the windows and between the balustrades of the 
gallery are filled with large single figures of the Evangelists— 
St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. John by Pellegrini, St. Luke 
evidently by a much later hand. As one might expect, Pelle- 
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Musicians. (Main Staircase, upper landing). 








grini’s figures are strongly reminiscent of his master Ricci’s 
rugged old men. Over the altar is painted the Transfigura- 
tion ; and here, for once, Pellegrini obviously found it diffi- 
cult to fill satisfactorily the space allotted to him: the subject, 
of course demanded an upright composition, or at least room 
enough for Our Lord to appear on a dignified eminence 
above His companions ; but here, at Kimbolton, He is far 
too near the ceiling and, in fact, seems almost to be support- 
ing it with his upraised right hand, while His figure itself 
gives the impression of being smaller in scale than on the 
others. The composition and its placing above the altar, 
however, have some interest as anticipating the Ascension 
painted by Ricci in the chapel of Chelsea Hospital. 

In contrast to the paintings of the Chapel there is the 
elegantly frivolous group of Venus and Cupid on the ceiling 
of Katharine of Aragon’s Room. In the corners are medal- 
lions in monochrome, like the one on the staircase, brushed 
in with Pellegrini’s characteristic freedom of touch. It would 
be interesting to know, however, whether his powers as a 
decorator also ran to supplying the floral festoons, or whether 
for this part of the ornament he turned to a specialist in 
flower-painting as his predecessors Verrio and Laguerre 
would have done. 

There remain to be mentioned two smaller works which 
Pellegrini executed for the Lord Manchester. One is a 
canvas of Hector taking leave of Andromache, formerly 
panelled into the wall of the passage leading to the chapel 
and now hung as an easel-picture in one of the rooms. It 
is a spirited performance, painted with all the dash and 
sparkle which the artist shows on the staircase. The other 
picture is one of Pellegrini’s rare excursions into portraiture, 
a group representing the Countess of Manchester and her 
four daughters. Like his contemporary and fellow-Venetian, 
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Fig. IV. PELLEGRINI. Minerva, and a portrait of 
Lord Manchester. (Main staircase, ceiling). 





Giacomo Amiconi, Pellegrini could hardly escape being lured 
into the fashionable English industry of face-painting ; but 
he was far less at home in it than was Amiconi, and here, 
certainly, did not get much beyond what one might describe 
as a ‘fancy portrait’ of some conventionally pretty women in a 
flower-decked garden. The same remarks can be said of 
Pellegrini’s picture, at Castle Howard, of the daughters of his 
other patron, Lord Carlisle, posed around their harpsichord. 
One wonders what sort of finished oil-painting he made— 
or would have made—after his rather Hogarthian study in 
pen and grey wash of a far more interesting subject, the 
family of the dramatist and translator of Rabelais, Peter 
Motteux, which is now in the Print Room of the British 
Museum. 

To return to Kimbolton. Pellegrini’s work there suffered 
much, especially on the main staircase-walls, through damp, 
through bad restoration some fifty or sixty years ago, and 
perhaps through military occupation of the Castle during the 
late War. In 1949 the contents were sold and, soon after 
the building was acquired by Kimbolton School. The 
Governors of that institution immediately set about repairing 
the structure under the direction of Mr. Marshall Sisson, 
R.A., F.S.A. At the same time, Mr. P. F. J. M. Hermesdorf 
of Maestricht was engaged to restore Pellegrini’s decorations, 
and most successfully completed the task in July this year. 
The Governors must be warmly congratulated on their 
foresight in buying at the sale many of the family 
portraits and other large pictures, and these have been re- 
hung in the State Rooms which are now used as classrooms; 























Fig. V. PELLEGRINI. Putti holding up the Earl’s coronet. 
(Upper landing, ceiling). 
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Fig. VI. PELLEGRINI. The Transfiguration. (The Chapel). 


Fig. VII. PELLEGRINI. Fig. VIII. PELLEGRINI. Fig. IX. PELLEGRINI. 
St. Mark. (The Chapel), St. John. (The Chapel). St. Matthew. (The Chapel). 
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Fig. X. PELLEGRINI. 


Venus and Cupid. 


(Katherine of Aragon’s Room, ceiling). 


so that, with Pellegrini’s richly coloured ‘histories’ overhead, 
and with the former owners of the Castle looking down at 
the present occupants sitting at their desks below, there can 
be few schoolboys who have such stimulating surroundings to 
live and study in. 


Fig. XI. PELLEGRINI. Hector and Andromache. 
Temple Newsam House, Leeds. 


* Pellegrini’s influence, especially that of his handling of the Kim- 
bolton staircase, seems to have been felt by a team of anonymous 
decorative painters working in and near London in the later 1720's. 
They included a history-painter, and specialists in ‘bas-relief’ and 
architecture ; and their joint efforts in various combinations can be 
seen on the staircases at Northaw Place near Potter's Bar, the Grange 
at Fornham, and No. 8 Clifford Street, Bond Street, At Northaw 
Place the history-painter adopted something of Pellegrini’s palette, 
brushwork and thick impasto ; and in all three places there are 
monochrome medallions which, with their freedom of drawing and 
blue-grey backgrounds, are obviously inspired by the style of that on 
the staircase at Kimbolton. 
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Fig. I. Serpotta. Bronze maquette for the statue of Charles II at Messina. 1682/84. 
Museo Nazionale Pepoli, Trapani. 


GIACOMO SERPOTTA 


HE art-historian Corrado Ricci called Giacomo Serpotta 

“Re dello Stucco” though his work is little known out- 
side his native Sicily. Even there, little is known of the man 
himself. There is a bust of him by Bernardino Marino 
against the western wall of the Oratorio di San Lorenzo in 
Palermo, now overgrown with creeping plants. The date 
1895 is just discernible—239 years after his birth as recorded 
in the Parish of La Kalsa on 10th March, 1656. The in- 
scription on a bicentenary bust by Antonio Ugo, cleaner by 
virtue of its elevation upon a steep outdoor staircase leading 
to the Oratory San Zita, reads “1932. A. Ugo. Duocentario 
Giacomo Serpotta”, and the parish register of San Matteo, 
Quattro Canti, Palermo, provides record of his death “27th 
Feb: 1732. Aged 76. Giacomo Serpotta. 701.25 lire to 
celebrate an annual mass”. 

Serpotta wished to be buried in the vaults of San Matteo 
beneath the statues of Faith, Hope, Charity and Justice 
which he modelled there at the age of 76, and it is generally 
accepted that he lies there ; but there is no inscription. 

Documentation is scanty. The busts by Marino and Ugo 
are based upon a contemporary portrait by Gaspari Serenario. 
They bespeak a mischievous mystic, capable of twirking the 
skirts of Modestia, Humilitas, Elemosina and the other 
Virtues that he was commissioned to sculpt by rich Paler- 
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mitans for the oratories dedicated to the christening of their 
children, and the giving of daughters into wedlock, to pro- 
viding vaults for grandmothers and grandfathers and con- 
fessional boxes for maiden aunts. It is an aesthetic face with 
high cheek-bones, an aquiline nose and a lip that is supercilious, 
humorous, sensual or merely sardonic. The name Serpotta, 
in Sicilian “Sirpuzza”, means lizard or little serpent and, 
his mouth has almost the sinuosity of a lizard scampering 
beneath wickedly glinting and critically watchful eyes. 

A lizard was awarded to him as rebus when he was only 
24 for an equestrian statue of Charles II, one of the Hapsburg 
kings, which was erected at Messina. (Fig. I). There is an 
XVIIIth century print showing how proudly this massive 
bronze faced the cathedral. Insurrectionists of 1848 de- 
stroyed it, but the maquette is preserved in the Museo Pepoli 
at Trapani. 

In Palermo the rebus crawls upwards in bas-relief from the 
base of the pillar upon which Fortitude (Fig. V) leans in the 
Oratorio del Rosario di San Domenico of 1704 ; it appears 
again seven years later upon the console of a symbolic figure 
in the church of San Agostino, and at the back of this figure 
is perhaps the only extant inscription of “Giacomo Serpotta”’, 
with the date “1711”. The signature is neat and controlled 
and suggests to the chirographist a person in willing detach- 
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7ig. Il. Serpotta. Stuccoes. Oratorio di San Zita, Palermo (east end). 1685/88. 





Fig. III. Serpotta. The Battle of Lepanto. Oratoria di San Zita, Palermo (west end). 
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GIACOMO SERPOTTA 


Fig. IV. Serpotta. Angels supporting the Altarpiece by van Dyck. 
San Lorenzo, Palermo. c. 1696. 


ment from the community, perhaps guilty, wilful and 
licentious but one with vibrant creativity. 

Gaspare Serpotta, his father, was a marble worker in Rome 
and later an all-round craftsman (artigiano) in the parish of 
La Kalsa, Palermo. There were two sons, Guiseppe born in 
Palermo in 1653, and the younger Giacomo in 1656. 
Guiseppe remained in his father’s workshop, but Giacomo, 
“Tl Glorioso Solitario” as Ferrari called him, set up on his 
own as a sculptor in stucco. He may have visited Rome, for 
some figures recall works by Bernini and his pupil Il Raggi. 

In 1687 Giacomo was at work in the Oratory of San Zita 
(Fig. II) where he modelled a relief to commemorate the 
Battle of Lepanto (Fig. III). Around the relief putti play 
muslin ‘scarf-dances’, reminiscent of the games of II Raggi’s 
cherubs in La Chiesa del Gesu in Rome, but with the “lovely 
behaviour of silk-sack clouds” which Il Raggi could not 
achieve with the ‘mutton-cloth’ thrown up by his more solid 
putti. 

Another similarity is noticeable between Bernini’s angel 
attendant upon S. Teresa in Santa Maria della Vittoria, Rome, 
and two angels modelled by Serpotta as supporters of an 
altar-piece by Van Dyck for the oratory of San Lorenzo at 
Palermo (Fig. IV). 

A more distant connection may exist between Bernini’s 
group of the Cornari family looking down upon S. Teresa’s 
martyrdom, and the gallery over the altar at San Domenico 
where, 23 years later, Serpotta sculpted in relief a group of 





Fig. V. Serpotta. Fortitude. Oratorio del Rosario, 
San Domenico, Palermo. 1704. 
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Fig. VI. Serpotta, Charity (detail). 


Palermo. 


San Lorenzo, 


women looking down over a balcony upon which the men sit 
apart discoursing. 

It is a still farther cry from Bernini’s famous Scala Regia 
in the Vatican to Serpotta’s musicians. At the east end of 
San Lorenzo stands a boy with a trumpet, two men with 
stringed instruments and a woman with a harp. Stories have 
been handed down of “a plasterer Giacomo” who played 
instruments, particularly the lute, to give himself relaxation 
and inspiration as he worked on the dusty scaffolding. In- 
struments appearing in Serpotta’s work reflect not only the 
late baroque penchant for an orchestra but also a personal 
love of music combined with a technical understanding of 
performance. 

Hogarth in his Analysis of Beauty has drawn “the precise 
form of curve” incorporating perfect beauty as “midway 
between the swelling curves which are pompous and extrava- 
gant and the flatter ones which produce an effect of stiff- 
ness”. Serpotta steers a triple course, between the classical 
eclecticism of Domenico and Antonello Gagini, the stiffer 
and flatter deflections worked by Bernini, and the extreme 
pomposity exemplified by his contemporaries, artists like 
Scipione Li Volsi, Carlo Aprile and Gaspare Guercio. 

The reputation of Giacomo Serpotta has only been re- 
established through the work and researches of Professore 
Filippo Meli. His first book on Giacomo was published in 
1911. Out of print in Palermo and unknown in this country 
the volume is well documented and lovingly written; a 
tradition of antiquarianism and scholarship is here well born 
out. Professore Meli now officiates as chief priest at the 
Oratorio San Lorenzo. “1696-1716” he quotes as the period 
of Giacomo’s maturity and whether San Lorenzo was built 
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Fig. VII. Serpotta. ‘Il Monachello”. 
Chiesa della Gancia, Palermo. 1686-88. 


between 1690 and 1696 or ten years later, as Guiseppe 
Bellafiore has it in his Palermo Guida della Citta 1956 
(Novara Press), the oratory proclaims itself a work of maturity 
with much technical and humanistic experience behind it. 

In 1696 Serpotta was 40 and had spent the last six years 
on the oratory of San Lorenzo. A series of nine well-executed 
stucco bas-reliefs is embedded in the north, west and south 
walls. Incidents from the life of St. Francis, they end with 
the reception of the stigmata. But the Temptation upon the 
east of the south wall may be considered as a document 
artistically and biographically. Saint Francis is a fine 
academic piece of anatomy although he does not lie cosily 
upon his burning coals of gilded stucco. The Temptress was 
Giacomo’s model and mistress and the mother of his son 
Procopio, who ended the Serpotta history of stucco-work by 
his death in 1755. Her poise, her posing, her sense of the 
theatre and a lovely skittishness which proclaim her “way- 
ward as a swallow” mark the sculptor’s technical and artistic 
progress (Figs. VI and VII). Sketchbooks were kept and 
this lovely creature appears without any physical change be- 
tween the ages of perhaps 16 and 52, as a young wanton, a 
mother, or a Figure of Virtue. Even Rossetti’s Elizabeth 
Siddal was not a more persistent Jorelei. In San Lorenzo 
the people who pray for the soul of St. Francis are Bernin- 
esque, but the plumed “Temptress” carries her fashionable 
train swept behind her back so proudly, with such spirit and 
so furiously that her influence must have remained ineradi- 
cable. Her hair is dressed in the style devised by Mam’selle 
le Fontange in 1679, ‘a tall pleated and starched lace cap 
with hair piled high around, probably with a postiche’. 

This plumed head-dress which she wears as Fortitude, 
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Fig. VIII. Serpotta. Putti. San Domenico. Palermo. 
1703/4. 





Fig. X. SeRPOTTA. Mansuetudo. San Francesco. Palermo. 
1713. 





Fig. IX. Serpotta. Putti. San Domenico. Palermo. 
1703/4. 
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Victory, Justice or Judith, suits her triumphantly. She was 
apparently a wealthy butcher’s daughter but nothing is known 
of her or of the household kept except that the boy Procopio 
signed his name in the same hand as his father, his work 
being sometimes indistinguishable. 

The model appears for the first time in the oratory of San 
Zita which was built in 1687 when Giacomo was 32. She 
stands as Esther on the north side looking proudly over her 
gilded stucco roses and at the same time seems to glance at 
herself as Judith on the south wall plumed ‘Fontange’ again 
and with the sabre which became her so well. Thirty-five 
years later she appears again with this Saracenic studio sabre 
as Justice at Alcamo (Fig. VII). Her face is unchanged but 
there is not such skittish persuasion in the holding of her 
skirt. 

She plays her best part as Fortitude in the oratory of San 
Domenico (Fig. V) where her child Procopio is best por- 
trayed (Figs. VIII and IX). This oratory was built in 1710, 
twenty-three years after her first appearance with the sabre. 
She has no weapon here except for her tripennate plumage 
and her own indomitable spirit. Proud still! .. and yet 
Humility faces her from the north wall of the same oratory. 

Thirteen years later she appears as Modestia in the 
church of San Francesco carrying a mirror into which she 
is coquetishly refusing to gaze! In the same church and 
certainly in her fifties as in La Chiara, Alcamo, she plays 
Mansuetudo (Fig. X), her skirt still seductively twitched 
behind her in order to look compassionately down at the 
lamb held loosely in her left hand. 

As a child Procopio no doubt served as a model for his 
father’s many putti. Love for his mistress and an inborn 
Palermitan adoration of children perhaps helped Giacomo 
to get beyond convention to character. One feels that the 
boy could no more have figured as an Assam or Von Erlach 
putto than his mother could stand as the abstractions, Dia- 
lectica or Historia. She certainly looks more like Nell 
Gwynne than Theologica as she stands in the church of St. 
Francis! Sometimes he was dressed humorously as a little 
monk (Fig. XI), sometimes as a buccaneer with tricorne 
and breastplate. At best he was left naked as in 
pants and back-tied vest. At best he was left naked as in 
the Oratory of San Domenico, naked except for a curious 
head swathing. Seldom alone, his fellow playmate is usually 
his own reflected self caught in another act of naughtiness. 

As we noticed earlier Giacomo’s putti flirt with muslin 
drapery over the relief of the Battle of Lepanto in San Zita, 
which is a delicate representation with gilded masts mounted 
in alto upon slender wire armatures. The casualties at the 
battle were said to be 20,000 Turks and 8,000 Christians 
dead, and Serpotta implied by the children who support this 
“What good is war?’ (Fig. IIT). 

There are portraits ; Giovanni Raimondetta, worked in 
1723 for San Domenico, Baldassare Bologna with the Prin- 
cess Roccaiorita in the Casa Crociferi, and all show a very 
clear observation of character. Thomas a Kempis (The 
Imitation of Christ was Bernini’s favourite book), stands in 
the church of San Agostino, “a little fresh coloured man with 
soft brown eyes . . . stealing away from his cubiculum when- 
ever the conversation became too lively, somewhat bent, for it 
is on record that he stood upright when the psalms were chanted 
and even rose on tiptoe with his face turned upwards, genial 
if shy, and occasionally given to punning, as when he said 
that he preferred the Psalmi to the Salmones”. He is shorter 
than the other ten figures in the long nave lit by a beautiful 
XIIIth century rose window throwing the figures into high 
relief. 
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Fig. XI. SeRpotta. Justice. Santa Chiara, Alcamo. 1722. 


Serpotta was 55 now, for 1711 is the date recorded upon 
the wing of an angel bearing his rebus, and an adjoining 
figure carries his signature. Twelve years later ten symbolic 
figures were erected in the church of St. Francis, a church 
also lit by a XIIIth century rose window. Whether or not 
sketched first by Giacomo Amati and later translated by 
Serpotta into the undulations of his temptress, the model 
remains superbly indignant to be cast again as Faith, Hope 
or Charity. But in the last nave where a full-stop was put 
to Giacomo’s work in the round, his God’s Acre, she appears 
again as Faith, Hope and Charity. 

Without visiting Palermo it is impossible fully to appreciate 
the work of this ‘plaster-king’ but, his personal vision of the 
behaviour of children and his observations of the manners of 
“Signora Serpotta” proclaim him a stuccoist of exceptional 
originality. 














MALEVICH AT THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY 

A®tT has never been solely figurative. An alternation 

between geometrical decors and stylized figuration can be 
found in the great dynasties of Chinese Art. Cézanne, Corot, 
and Chardin experienced the visual joy of painting an apple 
as if it were not an apple, a sky which did not belong either 
to the light of day or of the evening, a section or a wall 
which was detached from reality. For a long time figurative 
illusion assured the triumph of the apple, the sky, and the 
wall over the infinite abstract implications which were separ- 
able from realistic illusion. It took centuries for European 
painting to take the leap and discover the obvious. Cubism 
marked the break and the end of an ambiguity. By refusing 
the narcissism of figurative art, Braque and Picasso discovered 
a language of form and colour which destroyed the usual 
expression of volume and created an art of force and of 
éclatement of ambiguities and of silence. But Braque and 
Picasso always shied away from a kind of painting that was 
reduced to an autonomy restricted to pure pictorial données, 
from a painting entirely annexed by painting. Round about 
1910 a general tendency began to form all over Europe which 
linked the researches of many painters foreign one to the 
other by nationality as well as by their own personal charac- 
teristics and styles. This tendency was oriented by the dis- 
appearance of figurative allusion and it provided a common 
ground for such painters as Malevich and Mondrian. Both 
demanded from painting the reflection of a specific unity, 
which at the same time created a plastic vocabulary and a 
language. Unconsciously they recaptured certain données of 
painting that had been lost for centuries under the maturity 
of several civilisations founded on an elementary pictorial 
specificity: surface and colour, the frontality of coloured 
forms. 

It was towards 1910 that Malevich began to be interested 
in geometrical abstraction ; his work with that of Mondrian 
and Herbin, and in our time Mortensen and Vasarely, became 
one of its most beautiful examples. This was the period when 
Malevich lived in Paris, and when under the influence of 
Cubism, he suppressed all trace of figurative elements from 
his canvases. In a few years, his painting achieved an abso- 
lute success. Malevich’s youth was profoundly marked by an 
illuminating mysticism as well as by daily contact with 





Fig. I. KASIMIR MALEVICH. Bringing in the Harvest, 1911. 
28% x 288 ins. 

Gemeente Musea, Amsterdam. Exhibited at the Whitechapel 

Art Gallery. 
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Fig. II. Picapia. Serpentins, 1917-18. 32 x 214 ins. 
Matthiesen Gallery. 


Byzantine icons. The geometrical rigour of his canvases was 
modulated by light. It expressed all the resources of lumino- 
sity, and by its chromatic hues stimulated extremely refined 
visual sensations. His canvases do not evoke plumb-line cer- 
tainties but rather a somewhat indefinite sense of the infinite, 
a freedom of spirit, a kind of extremely subtle, even poetic 
detachment. To be sure, the forms which stand out against 
a white background are precise, simple in form, elementary, 
pure in colour; but they are not arranged as in Mondrian in 
accordance with a horizontal-vertical theory. Malevich used 
the exact geometry of his slabs of colour to order a play of 
oblique orientation, a supple flight which conditions the no 
longer frontal but quasi spatial relations between the mono- 
chromatic background of the painting and the slabs of colour 
that an occasional curve surrounds or connects to give the 
feeling of depth. The will to abstraction in Malevich corres- 
ponds to an instinct for abstraction. In his absoluteness and 
his rigour it proceeds from a mystical feeling and aspiration. 


PICABIA AT THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 

Astonishing as it may seem, this is Picabia’s first one-man 
show in London. Born in Paris, Picabia died there in 1953 
at the age of 74. He was one of those figures who quickly 
become legendary even during his life-time. He was a strange 
combination of generosity, fantasy, curiosity, and joy. His 
oeuvre and he himself underwent a kind of metamorphosis 
into a system of influences and (occasionally imaginary) 
memories. It is difficult to be sure whether he was really an 
innovator or only a kind of catalyst for various tendencies 
which were in the air. Picabia was born in Paris in 1879. 
His father was the Cuban consul, and his mother came from 
good French bourgeois stock. At a very early age he began 
to paint and when he was 16 one of his paintings was entered 








Fig. III. 
Collection, Dr. A. Hunter. 


SOULAGES. Painting, 1958. 
Exhibited at the Redfern Gallery. 


in the Salon des Artistes Francais by his father. It was 
accepted, and this early success encouraged Picabia to continue 
painting. When he was 18 he ran off with the mistress of a 
well-known journalist; his parents cut him off, and he kept 
alive by painting little landscapes on stones. Until 1908 he 
painted in the impressionist manner and achieved great success. 
According to his wife he produced no less than a thousand 
canvases during this period. In 1913 he was represented in 
the famous Armory show in New York with transitional works 
such as the Danses a la Source (now in the Philadelphia 
Museum, Arensberg collection), as well as by other and more 
definitely abstract paintings. A few years later he collaborated 
with Marcel Duchamp in New York. He came in contact 
with the Dadaist group in Zurich in 1918, contributed to the 
surrealist magazines, devised the surrealist ballet Relache (never 
performed), but then returned to figurative art in 1926. It 
was only in 1945 that he began to paint abstract canvases 
again. The current exhibition at the Matthiesen Gallery con- 
tains 56 pictures, and it gives a good impression of Picabia’s 
oeuvre. Few of his masterpieces, however, are present, for 
they are today widely dispersed in museums and private 
collections and are unfortunately almost unobtainable. 


TINGUELY AT THE KAPLAN GALLERY 

I shall only mention in passing the enormously successful 
Tinguely exhibition for it will already be over when these 
lines appear. An article was devoted to Tinguely in the last 
number of APOLLO and it will therefore not be necessary to 
give a further description of these moving pictures nor of the 
“metamatic” machine which draws them automatically. 
Furthermore, I wrote of his exhibition last June in Paris at 
the gallery of Iris Clert—who will no doubt be considered 
one day as the Kahnweiler of our generation. It was as a result 
of this exhibition that Tinguely received what he considers to 
be the most sincere and moving tribute he has ever had. He 
was visited one day by a rather unsavoury character from 
behind the Place Clichy who turned out to be a Corsican 
ponce! The Corsican congratulated him im these words: 
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“You’re really someone, the king of us all. People put money 
in your machines ; the machines do the work, and the custo- 
mers even help it: they stop it when the drawing’s finished, 
then they come and ask for your signature and congratulate 
you. That’s money for jam”. Is not this unexpected tribute 
worth that of all the art critics put together? 

The current exhibition is of paintings by Bella Brisel who 
exhibited for the first time in Paris a few years ago, when she 
was a very young girl recently arrived from Israel. She has 
kept intact her somewhat suave freshness and her rather 
langorous evocation of the pale tones of the XVIIIth century, 
but her compositions, principally faces which are more im- 
aginative than realistic, have gained in strength and create an 
impression of a delicate, feminine, and dream-like world. 
















SOULAGES AND FEILER AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 

This exhibition of Soulages is composed of canvases and 
lithographs ; some of the latter were also shown at the Gimpel 
Gallery last year. The art of Soulages demonstrates that 
sobriety can be most seductive. A canvas or lithograph by 
him organizes a system of masses which takes possession of 
the sheet of paper or the canvas and even of space itself. These 
masses express balance more than élan. None of the details 
are ornamental. Nothing proceeds from caprice—neither the 
austerity, nor the occasional refinement of that light which 
flashes behind the sombre architecture of the play of oblique 
and vertical lines massively traced with a thick brush. The 
ordering of the masses, of the lines, the articulation in plane 
and the elevation of the composition confer an austere and 
abrupt grandeur on these canvases. Romanesque in spirit, they 
are constructed with force; their harmony is a question of 
restraint, soberness, and a square shouldered virility. 

Paul Feiler’s style has completely changed since his last 
exhibition. His recent canvases are graceful, and display a 
a certain degree of originality, with a great freshness of inven- 
tion. They are predominantly in varying shades of white and 
pleasantly concerted. 

THUMIM AT THE LorD’s GALLERY 

Miss Thumim is a painter in a classic manner, that is a 
painter who has a sense of composition and of balance. But 
her art nevertheless belongs to that current of figurative 
abstraction whose masters are Bazaine, Elvire Jan, and Music. 
Her painting is of the kind which essentially turns away from 
the faithful reproduction of appearances in order to enrich 
itself with allusions and relations. Above all, it is a painting 
which is sensitive and painstaking. 

COURTIN AT THE GALERIE BERGGRUEN 

In their appearance, in the perfection and the singularity of 
the technique which has created this appearance, and by their 
poetic quality, the engravings of Courtin are unique. These 
engravings are not the reverse of an engraved copper plate 
transcribed by ink on to paper. The engravings of Courtin 
are thick; they have smooth parts, hollows and protrusions. 
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Fig. IV. THUMIN. Winter Red. 
Lord’s Gallery. 
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Fig. V. RuTH FRANCKEN. Les Lumiéres. 195 x 130 cms. 
Drian Gallery. 


The ink almost entirely penetrates the paper. Technically, 
these engravings are completely successful. Courtin uses 
several sheets of wet paper which are laminated under the 
press. After being soaked, the paper loses its stiffening and 
becomes supple, and thus follows closely the hollows and 
protrusions of the plates. The paper still moist at the moment 
of pressure, the ink penetrates all the more deeply, and when 
the print dries, it becomes harder than cardboard. The poetic 
quality of these engravings is immediately apparent. They 
contain in themselves a little universe, easily entered, which is 
made up of memories of people that look like stones, and 
where stones form strange, arid, and serene landscapes. 


DEYROLLE AT THE GALERIE DE FRANCE 

Deyrolle has not exhibited in Paris since 1954. The can- 
vases in his current exhibition show a certain amount of pro- 
gress, and give proof of his increasing ability and skill. Dey- 
rolle was converted to abstract painting about 1943 (under the 
influence of the abstract sculptor Domela); before then his 
work had been largely derived from cubism. There is in Dey- 
rolle’s canvases, a souvenir, or rather a kind of adaptation of 
the theories of geometrical abstract painting which renders 
them more supple but also somewhat dull. The compositions 
are not lacking in conviction, but the colours are somehow 
unappealing. 


RUTH FRANCKEN AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 
The compositions of Miss Ruth Francken lack neither force 
nor imagination. Her canvases, some of which are very large, 
affirm her mastery and skill in the use of a style which mingles 
strength and inventiveness most agreeably. Her palette has 
adopted the unlimited resources of the chromatic universe. 
Her canvases are dynamic and they are remarkable for the 
sense of rhythm which animates them. Although they leave 
an impression of great vitality, they do not always escape a 

certain decorative and slightly gratuitous facility. 


ApDES, LACZYNSKI, AND DURRANT AT THE 
GRABOWSKI GALLERY 

Edmone Adés, the daughter of the Egyption poet, Albert 
Adés, is well known in Paris for the charm and freshness of 
her water-colours which she often exhibits at the Galerie 
Bénézit. Her favourite theme is landscape, and as she is a 
great traveller, the variety of landscapes that she evokes is 
considerable. She is very skilful at suggesting with a lightness 
sometimes comparable to that of Raoul Dufy the changing 
nature of a Greek sky, the bay of Villefranche, the shimmering 
colours of the Riviera, or the mountains of Switzerland. 

Marek Laczynski was born in Warsaw in 1926. He now 
lives in London, and has exhibited at the Redfern, Drian and 
Zwemmer galleries. The woodcuts of his present exhibition 
are dated 1958-1959. This medium is particularly difficult 
if one is to avoid a certain unpleasant austerity. But 
Laczynski’s technique is skilful. From a few feet away, these 
woodcuts have all the charm of little abstract pictures: subtle, 
fragile, and delicate—all in nuances. 

One can expect great things from Roy Turner Durrant. 
This ensemble of canvases and watercolours is very promising. 
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tained dynamism. 














One detects a manifest sense of painting. Certain of his 
watercolours possess the same quality as the early works of 


painters like Ubac and Riopelle. A sense of colour co-exists 


with a sense of composition from which all trace of graphism 


has been banished. His compositions are charged with a con- 


KNOBLOCK, PALMER, AND DON TIBBENHAM AT THE 
WoopsTock GALLERY 


Miss Joan Knoblock seems to have a great love of nature, 
perhaps even in the manner of a botanist, for the twenty-four 
oil paintings and the eight drawings of her current exhibition 
are very graphic reports on thistle heads, thorn apples, banana 
palms and mimosa. She possesses great illustrative ability. 
Don Tibbenham, with a certain degree of technique in using 
the palette knife, only succeeds in vulgarising abstract paint- 
ing, in particular, that of Riopelle. 

The Pyrenean Suite of Frederick Palmer in the first room 
of the gallery lacks neither charm nor a subtle touch of 
inexperience. 


GARGALLO, DELVAUX, MAGRITTE AT THE OBELISK GALLERY 


A Catalan and an Aragonese—Julio Gonzales and Gargallo 
—have along with Brancusi set their mark on all the sculpture 
of the past half century. It is to Gargallo and Gonzales that 
we owe that quality of contemporary expression in which 
wrought iron and objets trouvés are soldered together and 
transfigured in the finished sculpture. Gargallo was less 
savage than Gonzales, but his oeuvre bears the traces of the 
same solitude. His Harlequins, Bacchantes, and fauns are famous 
and inimitable. It is indeed a rare privilege to be able to see some 
of this sculptor’s works in London. The exhibition also con- 
tains some canvases by Delvaux and Magritte ; some of them 
are astonishing and beautiful. 





Fig. VI. Beta BriseL. La Muraille. 92 x 60 cms. 
Kaplan Gallery. 
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Fig. I. 


LACASSE 


ODAY Lacasse is a charming, alert old man with a lively, 

slightly disillusioned smile which reminds one of that 
of Rouault. He is now more than sixty, and because for a 
long time it ran counter to contemporary fashions, his work 
has gone largely unrecognised. His career as a painter passed 
through many vicissitudes, and it was only in 1951, after an 
exhibition at the Galerie Dina Vierny, that it took over the 
first place in his preoccupations. It was on the occasion of 
this exhibition that it was discovered that his oeuvre, faithful 
to itself for over thirty years, pre-figured a whole climate 
of contemporary painting. 

Lacasse was born in Tournai in 1894, the youngest of a 
family of five. His father was a labourer in the stone 
quarries, and when Lacasse was only ten he began work in 
the quarries himself—sealing the bags of crushed stone. A 
year or two later he began working as a stone breaker. After 
working all day long, he went to night school, where, like 
the young Braque, he learned to paint trompe I’oeil letters, 
wood, and marble. After an apprenticeship with a house 
painter, he entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts of Tournai. 
Torn between cubism and abstraction, he learned to be a 
realist painter. He received a diploma and left the school in 
1914 to join the army. He was taken prisoner by the Ger- 
mans, but succeeded in escaping in 1916 and took refuge at 
the municipal hospital where he was hidden from the enemy. 








LACASSE. Painting, 1950. 


Galerie Facques Massol. 


By JEAN YVES MOCK 


There he continued to paint, and at the end of the war, 
he entered the Académie Royale of Belgium. After a short 
but brilliant academic career—he was first in his class—he 
went to Italy. In 1925 he settled definitely in Paris, although 
he continued to travel from time to time, largely in Holland 
and Spain. His studio in Paris was—and still is—located in 
the Impasse Ronsin where Brancusi lived. In 1931 Lacasse 
opened a Galerie in Montparnasse which became the rallying 
ground of a whole generation of artists, writers, and anarch- 
ists, particularly of the “populiste” persuasion, like Henry 
Poulaille and Eugéne Dabit. His gallery, L’Equipe, located 
in the heart of Montparnasse, was of considerable importance, 
for it promoted not only exhibitions of painters like Kan- 
dinsky, Reichel, and Bissiére, but also theatrical performances. 
The premises were enormous and even included a little 
theatre. It was in this theatre (now the Théatre de Poche) 
that Gheldérode was presented for the first time in Paris, and 
that Jean Vilar, Andre Frere, and Jean-Marie Serreau put on 
their first productions. 

During the last war, Lacasse lived in England where he 
directed a centre for the re-education of wounded soldiers. 
Later he began to teach ceramics in Stoke-on-Trent. It was 
only in 1946 when he returned to Paris that he really began 
to paint seriously again, starting from the sketches, drawings, 
and small oils that he had produced in a more or less con- 
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Fig. II. Lacasse. Painting, 1956. 
Galerie Jacques Massol. 





tinuous stream since 1932. A selection of these works is now 
on show at the Drian Gallery. 

In less than fifteen years, Lacasse’s oeuvre has never 
ceased to develop from its premises ; it has gained in depth, 
assimilating or rejecting the contradictory influences of his 
youth—cubism, geometrical abstraction, Delaunay, and the 
social realism of his earliest days. 

His geometrical abstractions are luminous, rich in colour, 
simple. The colour relationships are modulated with great 
skill. Nothing is left to chance. The colours themselves 
are generally warm, the touch supple. Behind his painstak- 
ingly achieved style is revealed a certain romanticism. In a 
way, his oeuvre should be looked at as one looks at a 
stained-glass window, for under the simplicity of the final 
composition one sees the brush-strokes of the painter super- 
imposed and mutually re-created. Their pictorial quality 
proceeds from a superimposition of reflections. And as in 
the light which shines through stained-glass, the sensation 
of colour is lively, vibrant, and iridescent. In the painting 
of Lacasse two general dissociated tendencies are synthesized : 
a kind of architectonic clarity that one finds in the abstract 
geometrical painters and that lyrical improvisation initiated 
by the Fauves. There exists a pictorial fact which is called 
Lacasse. He resolves harmoniously the problems of intelli- 
gence and the emotions of sensibility. As he has said, “In 
art the simpler the means, the more the form takes on 
strength. Every true artist is fascinated by the indefinable 
beauty of light. He constantly and unknowingly eliminates 
the visual object which has concealed from him the universal 
aspect of life”. 





LACASSE 


Painting, 1958. 
Drian Gallery. 





Painting, 1958. 
Galerie Facques Massol. 






















































Fig. I. GERICAULT. Landscape. Gouache on parchment. 
634 x 84 ins. 


Wildenstein, New York. 

















“CONTRASTS IN LANDSCAPE” AT WILDENSTEIN’S 

\WILDENSTEIN’S exhibition of landscapes offered interest- 

ing variety in a group of French, Dutch, and American 
paintings and drawings of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Romanticism, realism, and the later tendencies of 
painters experimenting with the problems of rendering color 
and space were included. The exhibition avoided the more 
radical departures of our own time, but, although recording 
the scene convincingly seemed characteristic of each of the 
paintings exhibited, their differences were great. For the 
Romantic, like Gericault, a view of a house becomes a dramatic 
subject with strong shadows cutting across it. Just a part of 
the building is shown in a segmented composition full of emo- 
tional impact. The effect is quite unlike the kind of dreamy 
landscape ordinarily called Romantic. That tendency was 
represented in the exhibition by Corot’s Peasant Women with 
Cows, done between 1860 and 1865. Two drawings by Corot 
were rendered meticulously. Courbet is represented by The 
Bonnevaux Mill of 1872-73 which in this context seemed 
closer to Impressionism, with its emphasis on the representa- 
tion of what is really seen rather than what one knows is 
visible. The Americans George Durrie and Eastman Johnson 
used landscape as the background for narratives, their interest 
in nature was incidental, their primary concern was with man 
and describing his activities. Impressionism was represented 
by, among others, Monet, in two paintings that aptly present 
the tendency in art that made matter pre-eminent. For Monet, 
the scene was a physical reality to be recorded as accurately 
as possible with the means on hand. Monet felt that painters 
saw only light and that this was what they should put down. 
His compositions were planned artfully as casual glances at 
life. For Van Gogh, the line became a force for expressing 
emotion and in the 1889 drawing, Les Chaumes St. Remy, 
anguish surges forth in living, breathing lines that define a 
small country scene. Cezanne’s mastery of space was seen in 
two examples in small scale, a watercolor and a drawing which 
are media that make his precise delineation of cubic masses 
more clear. Cezanne abbreviated details to make the basic 
forms stand out in an attempt at achieving a classicism he 
said had disappeared from art. In later painters this device 
helped bring clarity and brightness to less inspired docu- 
mentations of the countryside. 































































































































































































NEWS and VIEWS from NEW YORK. 


By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


A WYETH FOR PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Museum’s purchase of a painting by 
Andrew Wyeth for what is reputed to be the highest price 
paid by a museum for a contemporary American’s work has 
started much discussion. Wyeth should be out of fashion, a 
strange individualist in the art world, he has worked as a 
realist all his life, in a style that his followers can’t quite catch 
because, although it might come close to being slick and super- 
ficially or journalistically realist, it is sincere and profound. 
His compositions are thought out completely, every detail is 
the result of study and care. His work appeals to the serious 
collector of contemporary art as well as the more casual enthu- 
siast, so that his dealer, Knoedler’s, has a list of clients await- 
ing his finished works. The fact that Wyeth can sell for high 
prices is a tribute to his ability but the discussions raised were 
more an indication of dissatisfaction with the more influential 
abstract styles. 


ENAMELS AT THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS 


An exhibition of enamels at the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts surveyed the varied possibilities of the craft. Beginning 
with a historic section, the exhibition included examples that 
ranged in date from about the third century to today and in 
scale from small pins to large wall decorations. Gathered en- 
tirely from American sources, it was interesting to see that 
this factor was not overly restrictive since American collections 
are rich in enamel work and American craftsmen reflect the 
same contemporary tendencies seen elsewhere in the world. 
The historic part of the exhibition demonstrated how 
approaches to a technique can change. Most appealing to 





Fig. II. 
Exhibited at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 


Vase by Myles Libhart, 1959. 7 ins. high. 
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modern taste and the most closely related to contemporary 
craftsmenship was the earliest group, consisting of Gallo- 
Roman fibulae of the third or fourth centuries and twelfth 
and thirteenth century boxes, plaques, and medallions from 
France, Germany, and Byzantium. The designs are boldly 
outlined and the figures are rendered flat in an anti-classical 
manner with the kind of simplification that cannot fail to 
bring contemporary efforts to mind, and the qualities of 
enamel, with bright clear colours achieved in firing the glaze 
on metal, are shown off at their best. Later, the finest output 
of sixteenth century Limoges was the accomplishment of 
skilled craftsmen who used designs, forms, and colours that 
were manifestations of the classicist style predominant at the 
time. These craftsmen never exploited the obvious possibili- 
ties of enamels. Strange, rich colours were used for exceed- 
ingly difficult work that was mainly pictorial. In the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century small objects of luxury like 
pill-boxes and étuis were frequently made of enamel since a 
glazed surface was logical for articles to be handled frequently. 
Ordinarily the light surfaces were decorated with linear 
patterns, pictorial, floral, or scroll in motif, that might not 
necessarily have been conceived as designs for enamel. Con- 
temporary craftsmen approach the problem of design quite 
differently. The more traditional draw designs on smooth 
surfaces in bold lines and effective colours to create contrasts 
on the highly reflective glass-like surfaces. The more experi- 
mental have sought new affects in rough textures attained 
through planned accidents in firing. A good example of this 
is the vase illustrated by Myles Libhart. Mr. Libhart used an 
almost classical shape for the new surface decoration. The 
modern section of the exhibition was on a very high level 
technically, but in the more ambitious mural placques the 
craftsman occasionally seemed out of his depth and one would 
hope for collaboration between artists and craftsmen for work 
that is essentially pictorial. The museum is to be commended 
for commissioning a group of enamels from the better known 
craftsmen and in featuring the work of the three men who 
inspired so many to develop their skills, Kenneth Bates, 
Edward Winter, and Karl Drerup. 


NORWEGIAN TAPESTRIES AT THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


An extensive selection of Norwegian tapestries and folk art 
assembled by the Norwegian Government for circulation 
through the United States has opened its tour at The Brook- 
lyn Museum. The exhibition was organized by a committee 
headed by Dr. Thorvald Krohn-Hansen of the Northern 
Museum of Fine Arts, Trondheim, and it includes tapestries 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries along with furni- 
ture and small wooden objects from the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The selection shows the two aspects of Nor- 
wegian folk art, conservatism and a kind of progressivism 
manifested in the use of changing fashions. In furniture, the 
connection with high style sources of inspiration remained 
obvious in many examples, with painted decoration and archi- 
tectural elements derived from Baroque designs. Floral patterns 
painted on cupboards and chests vary from sophisticated 
realism to nearly abstract designs of foliate scrolls. Occa- 
sionally carved decoration is geometric and incised in a way 
that is reminiscent of Romanesque and Early Christian stone- 
work. In the tapestries, the sixteenth century examples re- 
vealed a close association with centres to the South but by the 
eighteenth century a style of weaving developed that is peculiar 
to Norway with bright patterns of straight lines necessitated 
by the primitive weaving technique, and strangely like medie- 
val Norwegian tapestry weaving. The relative isolation of 
various parts of the country resulted in a number of regional 
styles, that manifest different approaches to colour and design. 
This exhibition of the art of Norwegian rural areas is at once 
delightful and instructive in how folk art developed from a 
mingling of outside stimuli and internal traditions of crafts- 
manship. 
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Fig. III. The Adoration of the Kings. Norwegian tapestry. 
Exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum. 


DAVID HERBERT’S NEw GALLERY 


The opening of a new art gallery in New York has become 
a rather ordinary occurrence, since it happens every week, but 
Mr. Herbert’s new venture promises to be most significant. 
Mr. Herbert’s gallery will be devoted to the most important 
work by the better members of the New York School and his 
opening exhibition, as an indication of his taste, consists of a 
group of paintings that he sold in the past seven years while 
in the employ of Betty Parsons and Sidney Janis, two of the 
best American dealers in the avant-garde. The group was 
most impressive, each work was of high quality and the artists 
represented are a fine cross-section of the contemporary field. 
The names include the older and more influential members of 
the ever-youthful New York school like Willem de Kooning, 
Franz Kline, and Jackson Pollock. De Kooning’s two Two 
Women, done in 1952, are both small pastels and seem more 
successful than the larger versions he did. Closer to the real 
forms, the smaller scale pictures are more poignant. The 
Kline’s are starkly black and white and clear demonstrations 
of the use of planned and controlled accident. Small-scale 
Pollocks are another unusual element in the show, and some- 
thing almost unexpected since one thinks of Pollock’s large 
canvases first. He, too, kmew scale. Ellsworth Kelly’s 
Rebound, a large study in black and white, had force in its 
simple curved composition. Jack Youngerman, a painter 
whose training is partly continental, was represented by Gold 
Ochre, a 1956 work in ochre and white, is rough in texture 
and delightfully top heavy, and the splashes of ochre formed 
a pattern of great vitality. In spite of all complaints and 
theories that abstract painting is reaching a dead end, the 
most exciting painters at work today are those that can be 
called abstract-expressionist and David Herbert will be show- 
ing some of the best of them along with whatever new tenden- 
cies will be most interésting. 
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HUGUENOT SILVER IN ENGLAND, 
1688-1727. By J. F. Haywarp. 
Faber and Faber, 1959. 101/10 X 
6} in. pp. xx 89 with 96 pages of 
monochrome illustrations and a fron- 


tispiece in colour. 45s. net. 
THIS is the first volume of a new series 
of monographs designed for collectors of 
silver, the General Editor being A. G. 
Grimwade, F.S.A. The period covered 
by the present volume comprises the 
reigns of William and Mary, Anne, and 
George I, but these historical boundaries 
are merely incidental. They simply denote 
the period of time necessary to trace the 
introduction of foreign influences, the 
growing-pains endured in their efforts to 
survive in a strange environment and 
against a studied opposition, and the 
final successful blending of old and new 
which was to result in a standard of 
beauty and craftsmanship which has 
never been surpassed. There were several 
factors responsible for a change in style. 
The fashion for the florid embossed work 
of the Dutch, as introduced by Charles II, 
was going out of favour, and, although 
Dutch himself, the new sovereign pre- 
ferred the French school. This fact alone 
might well have effected the change but 
William was a protestant and the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes had taken 
place but a few years previously. It was, 
then, only natural that the Huguenots 
should seek an asylum in England. Some 
who had first fled to Holland had 
followed William to his new kingdom. 
In order, then, to appreciate the changes 
noted in wrought silver in the period 
under discussion Mr. Hayward first ex- 
plains (Ch. I) just what the Huguenot 
style was, and how it differed from the 
Carolean or English style. In a word, it 
was the substitution of cast for embossed 
work. The use by English craftsmen 
after the Restoration of floral and fluted 
designs in their silver was to give place 
to an entirely new technique based on 
solidity. This was expressed in heavy 
mouldings, ornaments in high relief and 
a new method of using “cut-card” 
decoration. In Ch. II we read of the 
efforts of the Huguenots to get established 
in London, and how they gradually over- 
came the opposition they encountered. 
After dealing (Ch. III) with the relation 
of the hall-mark to the actual maker, the 
introduction of the Britannia standard, 
the Wrought Plate Act of 1719 and the 
dishonest practices occasioned by the im- 
Position of the plate tax, we proceed (Ch. 
IV) to a discussion of the plate and 
vessels themselves. We start with plate 
used in the service of wine and beer. The 
author notes that Pierre Harache used the 
same caryatid handle on his 1697 wine- 
cooler as he did on an ewer of the same 
date. It is found again on a silver-gilt 
ewer of 1703-4 (Ant. Coll. Sept./Oct., 
1945, p. 163). There appears to be some 
confusion between the work of Harache 


and that of his son as they were largely 
contemporary and used similar marks. 
Haywood attributes the wine bottles at 
Eton to the father, so did Jones in his 
Old Silver and Farrar catalogue, but in 
his Eton catalogue of 1936 he says they 
are the work of the son. This was not a 
slip as he wrote to us shortly before his 
death pointing out his change of opinion. 
Unfortunately he gave no reason for it. 
Harache junior entered his mark in 1698, 
but Jackson does not differentiate between 
the marks of father and son. Such 
queries may be cleared up in Grimwade’s 
forthcoming work on goldsmiths’ hall- 
marks. Hayward hardly makes it clear 
that the so-called pilgrim-bottles were 
largely made in the 16th century. It 
must be realised that in Tudor times the 
object called a pot is today known as a 
flagon, while the Tudor flagon is what 
we now call a pilgrim-bottle. Hayward 
says that they were hardly intended for 
use, but only for display. This is an 
echo from previous writers, but recent re- 
search in no way bears out such a sug- 
gestion. In his great work fFewels and 
Plate of Queen Elizabeth I, A. J. Collins 
has clearly demonstrated that the constant 
evidence of wear, damage and repair is 
quite incompatible with a purely decora- 
tive function. Over a hundred 16th cen- 
tury examples are given (pp. 403-414) 
dating from as early as 1521, many being 
described as having chains hanging from 
“bailes” or hoop-handles, while smaller 
chains were connected to the stopper. 
Very few 16th century pilgrim-bottles re- 
main today but Jones describes five in the 
Kremlin and three more in Germany. 
Plate used for the toilet is next discussed. 
The author tells us that the true helmet- 
shaped was introduced before the end of 
the 17th century, but this was actually a 
re-introduction as it was well-known in 
the 16th century. Eight examples occur 
in the 1574 inventory, some of which 
must have been at the jewel-house in 
1521. On p. 43 the original bill of the 
1724 Treby toilet service of twenty-eight 
pieces is given. Reference may also be 
made to a _ twenty-one piece set 
by Platel, Clausen, Pyne and Lamerie 
given in Jones’ catalogue of the Duke of 
Portland’s collection, pp. 33-4. Apart 
from the usual items we get “a pincushing 
box”, “two Jessemie potts” (apparently 
for jasmine pomard), “two water cupps”, 
“two porengers and covers”, etc. On p. 
51 Hayward says that the tureen from 


the service made for the Empress of 
Russia by Simon Pantin must have been 
made in or before 1726, like the rest of 
the service. But the piece bears Pantin’s 
early PA mark, which was changed to SP 
in 1717. The date of c.1715, as given by 
Jones, can, therefore, be accepted as 
correct. The tureen was clearly acquired 
by, and not made for, the Empress. It 
should have been made clear that she 
was Catherine I for then the indexer (p. 
82)—and possibly others—would not 
muddle her up with Catherine the Great! 
The index has the irritating way of re- 
ferring to goldsmiths on pages on which 
their names are not to be found, thus 
necessitating further reference to the 
several plates mentioned on the particular 
page. The remaining chapters deal 
respectively with silver furniture, engrav- 
ing on silver and the cost of plate. 
The whole work sets a high standard of 
excellence, and both author and publisher 
are to be congratulated. A word of 
praise must be said with regard to the 
96 plates, although, unfortunately, it 
cannot be extended to the coloured 
frontispiece. 
N. M. PENZER. 


A DICTIONARY OF ART AND 
ARTISTS. By PETER and LINDA 
Murray. Penguin Books. 5s. 


‘THE purpose of this dictionary’, say the 
authors in their preface, ‘is to act as a 
companion of the inquiring gallery visitor, 
and, we hope, to serve as a useful quick 
reference book’. Seldom has hope been 
more amply fulfilled. For in addition to 
more than 700 biographies of artists, we 
are given clear, brief, and even witty ex- 
planations of technical terms and pro- 
cesses. Mannerism, for example, gets 
nearly two pages, and a harassed critic in 
urgent need of something to say about it 
need look no further. All the other ‘isms’, 
ancient and modern, whose meaning is 
so often lost under a welter of jargon, 
suffer the unusual treatment of being dealt 
with in plain English. One would like to 
quote ; for so much writing, especially 
about modern art, envelops in a high 
flown obscurity what it is supposed to 
make plain that the paragraphs on 
Baroque, Expressionism, Surrealism, etc., 
are wonderfully refreshing. Let us for- 
bear quotation, but without wishing any 
disrespect to Clive Bell or Bernhard 
Berenson, art historians might usefully 
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ponder the short entries on ‘significant 
form’ and ‘tactile values’. 

One is always happy to be able to point 
out an error, so here is one: the elder 
Bruegel’s earliest dated painting is of 1553, 
not 1557. There may be other errors of 
equal unimportance, but they scarcely de- 
tract from the value of the book as a work 
of reference. In any case, that is less than 
half the point, for while there are other 
works which will answer better as check- 
ers of facts and dates, I can think of none 
that at the same time is possible as bed- 
side reading. Completeness was out of 
the question within the limits of size ; 
instead, the authors have brought to what 
is a handbook rather than a dictionary, 
not only scholarship within their field of 
European and North American painting, 
sculpture and engraving, but a sense of 
proportion, and of style. And, like that 
other lexicographer, they have not been 
afraid to let a little opinion seep through. 
One may argue about omissions and in- 
clusions on the dictionary side (why is 
Jan Bylert in and Luca Cambiaso out?), 
but as a guide to art criticism the book is 
beyond praise. W. R. JEUDWINE. 


FURNITURE: AN EXPLANATORY His- 
TORY. By Davip REEVES. Faber. 
25s. 

I MISSED the first edition of this book. 

To others who did likewise and are in- 

terested in furniture as social history and 

an important part of the background of 
living, I would say—buy it. 

Mr. Reeves has packed inio 200 pages, 
much useful information about materials, 
techniques and, in rather a disjointed 
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manner, about evolution of designs; he 
shows a sound knowledge of furniture 
construction, as well as of the processing 
of a wide variety of materials and he 
supplements the text by well selected 
illustrations and line drawings. 
Although Mr. Reeves obviously appre- 
ciates modern living conditions and 
analyses searchingly their advantages for 
the majority, his almost subconscious nos- 
talgia shows him to be a “period furni- 
ture” man. Nor is it clear which is Mr. 
Reeves’ period; to me, he seems the eternal 
critic. So I shall conclude my criticism 
of the critic by saying that his approach 
is a change from the usual furniture book, 
he writes well, although rather as if he 
were teaching children, and his chapter 
“The Idea of Furniture” I found pleasant- 
ly controversial, for much of what it stated 
as though it were fact, is, in fact, no more 
than a rather dogmatic over emphasis of 
personal opinions. Is is nice, however, to 
find someone who has at least formed his 
own opinion. E. H. PInTOo. 


CHINESE ART IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By Michael Sullivan. 
Faber and Faber. With 72 illustra- 
tions and 4 colour Plates. 

The importance of Mr. Sullivan’s book 
lies in his knowledge of the forces work- 
ing in the new China and his power to 
analyse them. His first Chapter, “The 
Rebirth of China”, is a study of the 
changing social, cultural, economic and 
political factors which have operated in 
the country since her defeat by Japan in 
1895. The forces of Westernisation and 
of democratisation in its guise of the 
anti-aristocratic and scholarly have pre- 
vailed; and, as he shows, would probably 
have prevailed without any political ruling 
by the Communists. The judgement 
which can see this last force neither as 
angel nor devil informs the whole work 
with its unbiassed wisdom. Mr. Sullivan 
tends to view the vast situation rather 
in the terms of an intensification of the 
century-long world struggle between a 
too-rigid traditionalism and a too-anarchic 
progressivism. 

As an observer who for six years 
worked on the spot, acquainted himself 
at first hand with foremost Chinese 
artists of all phases of thought, and with 
the groups, societies, and manifestoes 
which gave articulation to each succeed- 
ing ideology, he has the advantage of an 
enormous amount of first-hand know- 
ledge. The three opening chapters—“The 
Rebirth of China”, “Traditional Chinese 
Painting”, and “The Modern Movement” 
—ampily describe this struggle. After 
that there is a tendency for the work to 
lose its momentum. Lengthy appendices 
listing leading Chinese Art Schools and 
Societies and giving the Biographies of 
Modern Chinese artists in two-three line 
paragraphs, add a reference book value 
for those who have a use for it. The 
trouble here (and. indeed, throughout the 
whole work) is the inability of the 
Western mind to differentiate between 
these names, although a few personalities 
emerge from the hundreds named in 
text and appendix. 

As this is a Faber book it goes without 
saying that it is excellently produced: 
a comfortable quarto with a hundred or 
so pages of text, and a good index. 
Horace SHIPpP. 
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THE ARIEL PRESS 


98 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


GIOVANNI ANTONIO PELLEGRINI. Jephthah. 39 x 48 ins. 


ORMERLY described as Mars and Venus which was clearly incorrect, the subject has now been identified as Jephthah 
being greeted by his daughter on his return from battle (Judges II. 34-35). 
The painting is a fine and characteristic example of Pellegrini’s work, and its loose construction and vigorous play of 
light foreshadows the art of Giovanni Battista Tiepolo. 


In the possession of Messrs. Leonard Koetser. On Exhibition 2nd—30th November. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 


GEORGE ROMNEY. Edward and Randle Bootle. 864 x 594 ins. 


HE picture was painted in 1786 for £100 5s. The elder brother, Edward, is shown leaning on a rock and holding a 


gun, and he is wearing the Eton Montem dress of 1784, with a scarlet coat and buff breeches. He was later a Member 
of Parliament for various constituencies between 1795 and 1828 when he was created Baron Skelmersdale. He died in 1853. 
Randle Bootle (1773-1861) was High Sheriff of Congleton. 


Sotheby's Sale, 18th November. 
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Initial Q from a manuscript Petrus Lombardus, Commentarii in Psalmos. 
Bremen, XIIth century. 


HE colophon to this manuscript (from the Dyson Perrins Collection) informs us that the scribe Michael wrote the book 
in 1166 by the order of Hartwig Archbishop of Bremen, while Frederick I, who had destroyed the city of Milan in 
1162, was Emperor, and Henry the Lion was Duke of Saxony. 

The illustration shows the opening to Psalm 51, with Doeg slaughtering the priests of Nob at Saul’s command ; David 
saving the lamb from the lion while the rest of the flock looks on ; and David killing Goliath and receiving Goliath’s sword 
and the shewbread from Ahimelech. The scenes are identified by small legends in the border. 

No comparable illuminated manuscript of this period from Bremen is known. The artist probably came from the region 
of the Meuse. 

Sotheby's Sale, 1st December. 
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FINE WORKS ON THE MARKET 


A Meissen Altar Set by J. J. Kaendler. 


HIS splendid altar set, which appears never to have been previously recorded, comes from the collection of the Earl 

of Ellesmere and once stood in the private chapel of Pope Pius VI. It consists of twenty-seven pieces and was com- 

missioned from Kaendler by Clement XIV in 1772. Clement XIV died three years later before it was finished, but his 

successor, Pius VI, asked Kaendler to enlarge it to its present size. Shortly after completing the set, Kaendler himself died— 
ironically without ever having been paid for his work. 

The altar set is made up of one crucifixion, twelve figures of Saints and fourteen candlesticks, some decorated with the 
arms of Pius VI and others with Biblical subjects. For over 150 years these magnificent pieces have stood in Bridgewater 
House, the London home of the Earl of Ellesmere until it was sold shortly after the war. 

It is not certain how the set came into the hands of the Ellesmere family, but it is believed that the Duke of Bridgewater, 
one of the most celebrated collectors during the XVIIIth century and an ancestor of the Earl of Ellesmere, may have been 
given it by Pope Pius VI during one of his many visits to Italy in search of fine pictures. 


Christie’s Sale, 30th November. 








FORTHCOMING SALES 


CHRISTIE'S 


Pictures.—There are two sales of considerable interest this month. 
The first one on Nov. 6th is of the well-known collection of the 
late Mr. H. L. Fison and fine English pictures by artists of the 
XVIIIth, XIXth and XXth centuries, Details of this sale were given 
in our last issue. On Nov. 27th, however, there is a sale of fine 
pictures by Old Masters including works by Jan van Goyen, Philippe 
de Champaigne, Bernardo Daddi, Antoine Caron, Lucas Cranach the 
Younger, J. B. Boschaert and J. Hoppner. On the second Friday 
in the month, there will be a sale of pictures of the XVIth, XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries including works by Francois le Moyne, J. D. 
de Heem, F. Duchatel, A. Storck, P. van Laer, and W. Vraelen. The 
following week there is a sale of XIXth and XXth century paintings 
by W. Etty, T. R. Unterberger, B. W. Leader, D. C. Dommersen, E. 
Zampighi and others. On Tuesday, Nov. 17th, there will be a sale 
of engravings and drawings. 

JEWELLERY AND OsBjecTs OF VeRTU.—There will be two jewellery 
sales. The first of fine jewels on Nov. 4th includes a fine ruby 
and diamond brooch and thirteen other lots belonging to Mrs. Michael 
Wilding. A fortnight later there will be a sale of important jewels 
among which is a considerable amount of modern French jewellery. 
Of major interest of collectors of objects of art is the sale on 
Dec. Ist of highly important carved animal figures by Faberge be- 
longing to Professor Sir Charles Dodds. Exquisitely carved in grey 
chalcedany are a kiwi, an ibis, a condor and a hare ; there is also a 
poodle in obsidian, a setter in moss agate and a wonderful spray of 
cornflowers in a rock crystal. In the first objects sale of the month on 
Nov. 3rd there is an important Russian chess-set with a white and 
yellow gold board and gold pieces representing members of the Court 
at the time of Czar Nicholas I. This will be followed a week later 
by a sale of English gold and silver coins, European antiquities and 
an important Victoria Cross group. 


PorcELAIN.—Of the three porcelain sales during the month the 
most important is on Nov. 30th when many fine examples of Meissen 
and other Continental porcelain will be sold. Of outstanding interest 
is the Bridgewater Altar Set which was ordered by Pope Clement 
XIV in 1772 and entrusted to J. J. Kaendler. This magnificent work 
appears to be almost unknown in the art world. In all there are 27 
pieces: a large crucifixion, 12 figures of Saints, six large candlesticks 
and eight smaller ones. These latter items are surmounted by silver- 
gilt wax pans made by Joseph Moser of Vienna in 1799. The altar 
set is being sold on behalf of the Rt. Hon, The Earl of Ellesmere. 
In the same sale are a number of other fine pieces by J. J. Kaendler ; 
namely a cock and a hen and a group of freemasons. There is also an 
Augsberg decorated Meissen tea and coffee service. There will be 
two other porcelain sales this month, on Nov. 2nd and Nov. 9th. 
The latter is devoted to Chinese porcelain of the Sung and Ming 
dynasties. The following week there is a sale of Indian, Tibetan and 
Far Eastern objects of Art, Japanese ivories, Chinese hardstones and 
ceramics. 


SiLveR.—There will be two silver sales this month. The first, on 
Nov. 11th includes a very rare early XVth century English spoon 
with a fruitlet finial, This appear to be the only surviving example 
of an English spoon of this type. In the same sale there is an Edward 
VI lion sejant spoon, 1547, a Charles I sweetmeat dish, 1631, and 
two Charles II porringers of 1661 and York 1674. On Nov. 25th 
the sale will be of old English and foreign silver, and includes a 
Commonwealth silver-gilt peg-tankard by Joh Plummer, York 1659 ; 
two Charles II silver-gilt tumbler cups, 1684 ; and a Queen Anne 
tea kettle, stand and lamp, 1705. 


FURNITURE.—There will be sales of furniture and carpets on every 
Thursday this month. That on Nov. 19th includes two important 
panels of Soho Chinoiserie tapestry by John Vanderbank and two 
rectangular panels of Soho tapestry woven with the story of Luna and 
Endymion, These were formerly in Melville House, Fife. In the 
same sale there is a fine red lacquer bureau-cabinet, a Sheraton satin- 
wood and painted bookcase, and an ebonised long-case clock by 
Joseph Knibb, with a three-month Roman striking movement, circa 
1680. On Nov. 26th the sale will be devoted to fine French and 
other Continental furniture, and includes a Louis XV Kingwood 
bonheur-du-jour, attributed to G. Cordie, a Louis XV _ marquetry 
secretaire abattant, a Louis XV parquetry small writing table, and a 
pair of mahogany cabinets in the style of Adam Weisweiler. There 
is also in the sale a panel of Brussels tapestry by J. de Vos with 
“The Kermesse” after David Teniers, and a set of four rectangular 
panels of Aubusson tapestry with pastoral scenes emblematical of 
“The Seasons” after J. H. Fragonard. 


SOTHEBY'S 


Nov. 10th. Chinese pottery and porcelain and works of art, in- 
cluding T'ang and Ming pottery figures, a Chin Yao lotus bud water. 
pot, a rare early XVth century deep conical bowl, an early XVth 


century blue-and-white dish, a fine Tehua blanc de chine figure of 
Kuan Yin, a finely drawn early Mei Ping, a large famille-verte Mon- 
teith cistern, and an attractive famille-rose dessert service. Nov. 11th. 
Old master and modern paintings and drawings, Le petite Cascade by 
Hubert Robert, The Siege of Magdeburg by Alexander Marshall, 
Landscape by Jan (Velvet) Brueghel, and examples by Castiglione, 
Cotman, Collinson, and Desportes. Nov. 12th. English and Con- 
tinental silver and plate. Fine old master and XVIIIth century en- 
gravings and etchings including a collection of etchings by Rembrandt, 
The Dance of Herodias by Israhel van Meckenem, Piranesi’s works, 
Goya's Los Caprichos, Views of America, etc. Nov. 13th. English 
and Continental glass, French paperweights, Oriental carpets, tapes- 
tries and English furniture, including fine colour-twist wine glasses, 
a pair of Bristol opaque-white salt-cellars, a fine Bristol opaque-white 
baluster vase, a Baccarat butterfly and flower weight, a good Louis XV 
Lille tapestry, an interesting collection of English oak and walnut 
furniture, a Regency secretaire mahogany bookcase, a set of eight 
Hepplewhite mahogany dining chairs, and a Sheraton mahogany din- 
ing table. Nov. 16th. Fine Egyptian, Greek and Roman antiquities, 
Sumerian, Babylonian, Luristan, Halstatt, Cycladic and Byzantine art, 
including an important marble relief Nov. 17th. English pottery and 
porcelain, including a fine large Wedgwood creamware dinner service, 
a fine pair of Worcester jardiniéres, a pair of Derby figures of a 
gallant and a lady, a set of six Chelsea plates painted by O’Neale, and 
a pair of Chelsea figures of a lady and a gallant. Nov. 18th. 
Important old master paintings and drawings, including The Head 
of a Bearded Man by Sir Peter Paul Rubens, two portraits of Philip, 
Sth Earl of Chesterfield and Anne, Countess of Chesterfield, by 
Thomas Gainsborough, a double portrait of Edward and Randall 
Bootle as boys, and a portrait of Edward Every, by George Romney, 
three paintings by George Stubbs, three Venetian views of Canaletto, 
View of the Fundamenta Nuove by Francisco Guardi, and a cappric- 
cio by the same Master, an unrecorded portrait of a man by Hans 
von Kulmbach, two river landscapes by Jan van Goyen, and paintings 
by Jan (Velvet) Brueghel, Pieter Brueghel the Younger, also drawings 
by Mair von Lanshout, Piazzetta, and Giovanni Battista and Domenico 
Tiepolo. Nov. 19th. Fine jewels. Nov. 20th. Works of art, 
Oriental carpets, tapestries, Continental and English furniture. 
Nov. 23rd. Fine portrait miniatures, gold boxes, Fabergé and objects 
of vertu, including a miniature of a young man by Samuel Cooper, 
dated 1658. Nov. 24th. Fine English and Continental Pottery and 
porcelain, including a Milan faience ewer, a Longton-Hall cauliflower 
tureen, a rare Chelsea white figure of Britannia of the late triangle 
period, a pair of Worcester hexagonal vases with the ‘Bengal Tyger’ 
pattern, a fine pair of Meissen ‘pagoda’ figures by J. F. Eberlein, an 
early Meissen figure of a ‘Callot’ dwarf, a Héchst pastoral group by 
|. P. Melchior, and important Chinese tea-pot decorated by Jefferyes 
Hamett O'Neale, a rare pair of Meissen cockerel tea-pots and a 
Meissen Italian Comedy group of two lovers by J. J. Kaendler. 
Nov. 25th. at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., important impressionist and 
modern paintings and drawings, including Famille d'’harléquin, 1905, 
by Pablo Picasso, gouache (Zervos No. 244), Danseuse sur les Points 
by Edgar Degas, pastel (Lemoisne No. 910), Paysan en bleue, 1895, 
by Paul Cézanne (Venturi No. 687), Te Tiai Nei Am I Te Rata, 
1899, by Paul Gauguin, Grand corbeille des fleurs d’été. 1890, bv 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir, paintings from the Paris and Arles periods 
and two drawings by Vincent van Gogh, Portrait of a Girl by Amedeo 
Modigliani, Les Glaces des Pourville, temps de neige, 1893, by Claude 
Monet, and works by Braque, Boudin, Ernst, Douanier Rousseau, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Fantin-Latour, Rouault, Sisley, Utrillo and 
Viaminck. Nov. 26th. Important English and Continental Silver 
and plate, including a fine pair of Queen Anne chocolate jugs by 
George Gillingham, 1704, a George I strawberry dish by Thomas 
Bolton, Dublin, 1715, a George II cake basket by Peter Archambo, 
1738, a rare collection of George II and George Ill cow milk iugs, 
mostly by John Schuppe, a Queen Anne punch bowl bv Williem 
Gamble, 1707, a Louis XV ecuelle, cover and stand, Paris 1739, 
and other Continental silver ; also a gold bullet teapot. Dee. Ist. The 
Dyson Perrins Collection of Illuminated Manuscripts, Part II: Ferty- 
six Western and Oriental illuminated manuscripts, the propertv of the 
late C. W. Dyson Perrins, Esq., DC.L., F.S.A. Dee. 2nd. XVIIIth 
century and modern paintings and drawings. Dee. 3rd. Fine English 
and Continental Silver and plate. Dee. 4th. Important works 
of art, tapestries, Oriental carpets, and French furniture, including a 
highly important Romanesque walrus ivory reliquary, Limoges painted 
enamels, Italian majolica, Italian Renaissance sculpture. 


MESSRS. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


Nov. 30th. At Plaish Hall, Cardington, Church Stretton, Shrop- 
shire. The Horridge Collection of Drinking Glasses, including 
sixty-five Jacobite glasses, with two ‘Amen’ glasses, and a Pretender 
glass traditionally broken by Prince Charles Sdward. Also a Ravens- 
croft Posset Pot, the Couper Beilby Goblet, specimens of ‘Buckingham’ 
glass, facon de Venise, Williamite, and Hanoverian glasses, candle- 
sticks, and a rare Venetian bowl. On the two following days the 
contents of the house will be sold, including fine furniture, rugs, 
Japanese ivories, silver, and paintings. 
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Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery Specialities 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.| 





Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3 KNI 7566 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 
DRIAN GALLERY ie Bilis 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 
DUITS LTD. Finest examples of XVilth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WHtehall 7440 Dutch Masters 
FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY snuniaiee 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.! MAY fair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
GRABOWSKI GALLERY Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 by Contemporary Artists 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. pnts 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.|! of the XXth Century 
THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| and Sentiment 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 1641-2 and Drawings 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 
LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIlith and XIXth Centuries 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
71 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Mayfair 4629 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.| HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 


O'HANA GALLERY Marc Chagall and Abel Vallmitjana 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.| Till 21st November 
(Continued on page | 46) 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 


Gallery 


Specialities 





OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 


21 DAVIES STREET, W.| 
THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| 
THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 
REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. | 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.| 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


WEStern 2647 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
English and Continental Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Master Paintings 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.!1 HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.! 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W. | 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


WOODSTOCK GALLERY 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.! 


Welbeck 5651 


MAY fair 4419 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 





Les Galeries de 


Peinture a Paris 





BERGGRUEN & CIE 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. 


BERRI LARDY & CIE 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS 6° 


GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 
9ter BD. DU MONTPARNASSE, PARIS 6° 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 


PAUL FACCHETTI 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7°. 


GALERIE FRICKER 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8°. 


GALERIE KLEBER 
24 AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS 7°. 


ANDRE MAURICE 
140 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 


PASCALE 
20 RUE JACOB, 6°. 


GALERIE ST-PLACIDE 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. 


GALERIE VENDOME 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX 


GALERIE LARA VINCY 
47 RUE DE SEINE, 6° 


BAB 02.12 


ODE 52-19 


SEG 6432 


ELY 20-57 


CAR 25-04 


ODEON 68.79 


OPE 84-77 


DAN 72.51 


KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 


MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - MOULY 


HILAIRE - LALOE - F. BRET - ARDITI - CARLETTI 

BISSIERE - VIEIRA DA SILVA - TOBEY - STAEL 

BERTHOLLE - REICHEL - PAGAVA - NALLARD 
MOSER - CHELIMSKY - AGUAYO 


ARP, DRAWINGS 1912—1959. 
RELIEFS, SCULPTURES, TAPESTRIES 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


FORQUIN, GLEIZES, GROMAIRE, HERBIN, JAWLENSKY, 
LERSY, A. MARCHAND, METZINGER, etc. 


DEGOTTEX, FERRON, FRANCIS, JAFFE, HANTAI, 
LOUBCHANSKY, MITCHELL, REIGL, RIOPELLE 


LUCIEN MAINSSIEUX, ASSELIN, LEMMEN, CAMOIN 


Divisionnistes et Impressionnistes 


HALPERN, JEAN-MARIE, QUENEAU 


PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 
CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 


CHARMY, MORERE, NEILLOT, PALUE, JEAN PUY, ROCHE, THIOUT 


and 
PIERRE DUMONT, MATHIEU VERDILHAN, VALTAT 


ALLIO - CLOUGH - KITO - MUNFORD - RAZA 
WOSTAN 





Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors and Publishers, APOLLO MAGAZINE, LIMITED, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1, England, 
by BLETCHLEY PRINTERS LTD., Central Gardens, Bletchley, Bucks. 
Entered as Second Class Matter, May 28, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N.Y. 











BRACHER & SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 





A Fine Pair of George II Sauce Boats, 1751 
by Henry Haynes. Weight: 41 ozs. 7 dwts. 
Bearing the Arms of the 3rd Viscount Weymouth, 
who later became the Ist Marquis of Bath. 


et QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 
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O’HANA GALLERY 


CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 








MARC CHAGALL 
The Bible 


Hand coloured etchings signed by 
the artist 


ABEL 
VALLMITJANA 


Paintings and Gouaches 


4th to 2Ist 
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A. Jawlensky 114 x 8 inches Head of Young Girl 


FRENCH PAINTINGS of the 19th and 2oth Centuries 


DAILY 10—6 SATURDAYS 10—1 


























